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“The Prettiest Girl in Canada.” 


BY ELSIE SNOWE. 


I, 


OU are en- 
thusias- 
tic, my 
friend,” 
said Dick 
Marlowe, 
in the tone 
of playful 
cynicism 
peculiar 
to him—a 
cynicism 
not incom- 

patible with one of the best hearts in the 

world, as all his friends well understood. 

‘¢ Miss Bailey isa pretty girl, of course, 

and you have seen her once, and you 

have been in the Dominion just twenty- 
four hours. Underthe circumstances, do 
you really think yourself fitted to express 

a conclusive opinion on this subject, con- 

sidering the many hundred pretty girls in 

Canada whom you have not yet seen?”’ 

‘Seen or unseen, there’s none like 
pretty Sally,’’ returned Travers, with un- 
diminished enthusiasm, dropping into 
song, ‘‘ Of all the girls I yet have seen— 
or e’er shall see—there’s none like pretty 

Sally! She is the darling of my heart, 

and she lives in—’’ 

‘Maple .Grove—charming house— 





lovely girl—no stupid sisters, nor trouble- 
some young brothers—free of relatives, 
save a doting uncle and aunt, who will 
leave her everything they have in the 
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world. By Jove! What a lucky girl, 
and now she has capped the climax by 
winning the heart of the champion heart- 
breaker of the day—most fortunate Miss 
Bailey!” 

‘« But in sober earnest, Dick, though I 
have only seen Miss Bailey once, I really 
feel that my time has come—there always 
is atime for everything, you know—Solo- 
mon said so, and he probably knew, for 
he seems to have had lots of experience—” 

‘¢Precious little he made out of it, 
however; for the champion heavy-weight 
of wisdom he managed to do a few of the 
stupidest things! However, let’s not go 
back to Solomon—about Miss Bailey? 
You were going to ask? ’’ 

‘¢ Yes, I was. Being an old friend of 
the family, do you happen to know if the 
coast is clear? Has she ever shown a 
preference for any one in particular? I 
have a rooted antipathy to getting in the 
way of any other fellow.’ 

‘“‘Ah, there it is!’’ exclaimed Mar- 
lowe, laying aside his pipe, sitting up 
gravely, and clasping his knee with both 
hands. ‘‘ There’s just where the mys- 
tery comes in—whether Miss Bailey really 
has, or ever had, a liking for some lucky 
fellow I cannot say positively; but, in 
some indescribable way, that idea has got 
abroad, and the people here-about think 
her the heroine of an unhappy love affair. 
She doesn’t look it—a more frank, happy, 
and entirely disengaged-looking girl than 
Sara Bailey 1 have never seen, and I can- 
not make out how such an idea has gone 
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abroad, unless it be her utter indifference 
to all the fellows in this neighborhood. 
That has naturally created considerable 
amazement, and the youth of this village, 
unable to explain the matter in any other 
way, have concluded among themselves 
that Miss Bailey’s heart must be filled 
with the image of some absent swain.”’ 
‘¢Conceited coxcombs!’’ exclaimed 
Travers, with unnecessary vehemence. 
‘‘ Very likely your guess is the right one 
—well, old fellow, I'll go to bed and 
dream on all this. The night is far ad- 
vanced, and from my window, as I drop 
to sleep, I can still watch ‘great Orion 
sloping slowly to the West.’ I’m in a 
first-rate Locksley Hall mood for the oc- 
casion—Buena Nocte, Sefior,’’ and, with 
a yawn and a lazy stretching of his arms, 
Travers rose, pushed open the door lead- 
ing from his friend’s room into his own, 
adjoining it, and in less than five minutes 
was sound asleep, and o¢ dreaming. 
Walter Travers was a young English- 
man, on his travels, and, like so many of 
his kind, filled with enthusiastic admira- 
tion of everything he had seen, somewhat 
to the detriment of the small country he 
had left behind him, on the further side 
of the Atlantic. He was heir to a title 
and a fine estate in England; but, after 
hunting among the Rocky Mountains, 
climbing some of the tallest mountains in 
the far West,exploring mysterious cafions, 
watching the Southern Cross rise and set 
in Mexico, shooting alligators in Louisi- 
ana, and narrowly escaping the snaky 
embrace of an anaconda in South America, 
he was fain to admit that the entire 
British Isles was but a poor little place in 
comparison with the great Western Con- 
tinent with which he was making ac- 
quaintance. At first he didn’t like to 
admit it, for, like all his countrymen, 
leaving home for the first time, he was 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
Great Britain was the central pivot of the 
universe, about which not only the rest 
of this planet, but all the other planets 
scattered through space, revolved in 
obedience to the natural law of its superi- 
ority. When he had corrected that no- 
tion he showed a disposition to rush to 
the other extreme, and it was only when 
he was once again on British ground that 
his heart returned to its proper allegiance, 














and he declared confidentially to his 
friend, Marlowe, that after all, ** Dick, 
my dear boy, there is no place like Eng- 
land, and no women like English women, 
for, of course, Canadians are English, 
being all born of British parents, and | 
think that charming Miss Bailey is the 
prettiest girl in Canada.” 

Dick Marlowe’s reply to these remarks 
has already been given. And though it 
might have been calculated to cool the 
ardor of his friend, he felt that in his 
heart he agreed with him, for Sara Bailey 
was, indeed, a lovely girl—‘‘an old gold 
blonde,’’ as some one had once called 
her, with masses of short, light-brown 
hair, in whose fluffy curls were prisoned 
lights that the sunshine turned to glisten- 
ing gold. Her eyes were of an indescrib. 
able yellow-brown, and her magnolia- 
tinted skin fair and shining as ivory, had 
also an unmistakable suggestion of gold 
in its creamy whiteness. Her figure was 
slight and elegant, petite and dainty in 
walking costume ; but in the more dressy 
costumes of evening her slender, swaying, 
willowy grace gave her the effect of 
height. Her expression was a charming 
mixture of gleeful merriment and under- 
lying sentiment; and, as Marlowe had 
said, the final touch of fascination had 
been thrown about her by an atmosphere 
of mystery, which no one had yet suc- 
ceeded in penetrating. 

Was Miss Bailey aware of her own at- 
tractiveness? What a question, dear 
reader! But, of course, we know well 
enough you are but jesting when you put 
it, so we will merely answer by another 
equally easy reply—was ever any lovely 
girl blind to her own charms? If so, her 
name was not Sara Bailey, and she never 
could have: been half so dainty and pretty 
as that young lady, as she stood on the 
verandah of her home on the next morn- 
ing after the conversation recorded in the 
beginning of this story. And one reason 
that Miss Bailey looked so enchanting 
that morning was because her costume 
was suitable, and ‘‘ fitness’’ is one of the 
most becoming attributes a gown can pos- 
sess. She had invited Mr. Marlowe and 
Mr. Travers to breakfast, and she had just 
taken from the oven a cake made of Indian 
meal, which looked as golden as her own 
sunny hair, on which the sun was shining 
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down with all the fervor of August, while 
she shaded her eyes from its light where 
she stood, looking away toward the east, 
in search of her expected friends. Her 
simple gown of pale pink lawn, and dainty 
apron of white mull and lace, made her 
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thought of the stranger had come to her 
some moments before—perhaps it was in 
some way mixed up with the Johnny-cake 
she had just taken from the oven, for she 
had learned to make that cake when she 
was in Maryland, two years before, and 
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ENTERING A PRETTY, ROSE-COVERED SUMMER-HOUSE, ETC. 


look like the incarnate bloom of the sum- 
mer while she stood there; and an ap- 
proaching figure from one of the many 
garden walks behind her stopped still to 
admire her, and also to draw along, sigh- 
ing breath as he gazed. But Miss Bailey 
neither saw nor heard this approaching 
figure, though, strangely enough, the 


the old mammy from whom she had 
learned the secret had once belonged to 
the handsome man who stood by, smiling 
during the frequent failures that had at 
Jast heralded triumphant success to Miss 
Bailey's culinary efforts. 

This, and many other remembrances, 
came to Miss Bailey, and she half wished, 
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with an impatient little frown, that she 
hadn’t made any Johnny-cake for break- 
fast—especially as no guests seemed to be 
coming to eat it—and then she quickly 
ran down the steps, along the walk lead- 
ing toward the high road, and with equal 
suddenness gave up her intention to look 
further, and entering a pretty, rose-cov- 
ered summer-house on the way, flung her- 
self down on a seat, and began nervously, 
irritably pulling the lovely roses that had 
climbed in through the windows, and 
recklessly throwing them on the ground. 

‘¢ What have the poor roses done, Miss 
Sara?’ asked a deep, rich voice; and, 
with a cry of astonishment, almost of fear, 
Miss Bailey started to her feet, and found 
herself face to face with the speaker. 

He was a tall, handsome, middle-aged 
man, whose dark hair, just touched with 
silver, enhanced his good looks, though 
somewhat accentuating his years, and the 
large, brilliant, violet hued eyes that were 
bent on her, made no effort to conceal 
the passionate admiration of their owner, 
which showed through them with an al- 
most fierce intensity, that caused Sara’s 
cheeks to burn hotly, and made her own 
glance fall almost timidly before his, as 
she faltered : 

‘*Mr. Blackbourne! How you startled 
me! And yet I was just thinking of 
you.” 

‘* How happy it makes me to hear you 
say so,’’ he answered, with an earnestness 
that gave special meaning to words that 
might otherwise have been mere gallantry, 
‘ and, coming toward her, he raised her 
hand and pressed his lips to it. 

‘*Oh, please don’t!’’ exclaimed the 
girl, impatiently, as she snatched her 
hand from his grasp; and, then, as if to 
explain and excuse her vehemence, she 
added: ‘*See—I have friends coming to 
breakfast—they are entering the gate now, 
—let me present them, and then you will 
all excuse me while I run away and make 
myself presentable.’’ 

As she spoke she hastily passed by Mr. 
Blackbourne, and greeted Travers and 
Marlowe, who were now approaching. 
The introduction was quickly and grace- 
fully made, and waiving her hand lightly 
she ran ahead of them toward the house. 
The three gentlemen followed silently, 
and each one was the subject of the other’s 
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thought, for in different ways Sara Bailey 
was an object of interest to all of them. 


II. 


When Miss Bailey re-appeared, her 
aunt and uncle—‘< her pet gold finches,” 
she used to call them—and her guests 
were all at the breakfast table, Colonel 
Blackbourne, whom they had met when 
traveling with their niece, having been 
received as an old friend. Mrs. Finch 
smiled indulgently on the pretty truant, 
who was well accustomed to doing as she 
pleased ; and Sara took her place on the 
right hand of her uncle—her invariable 
seat at the table, She had made scarcely 
any change in her toilet, merely casting 
aside her apron, and assuming a fichu of 
filmy white lace carelessly knotted at the 
throat. But her curling hair was drawn 
back in shining waves from the temples, 
and formed a somewhat rebellious Psyché 
knot at the back of her head, held by a 
fanciful filagree silver comb, and, slight 
as the change was, it but imparted a 
dignity and reserve which was imme- 
diately felt by all three of the gentlemen 
from whom she had parted, with such 
airy, girlish lack of conventionality only 
a few moments before, 

Miss Bailey knew herself to be ina 
painful, if not critical, position, and 
though she felt angry with herself, and 
more or less provoked with the whole 
masculine world, her feminine nature rose 
equal to the occasion; and though she 
beamed on all alike, with a cold, sweet, 
moonlike reliance, she could justly com- 
pliment herself on not having shown the 
faintest gleam of encouragement toward 
lover-like advances on the part cf any one 
of her three guests. She knew that the 
impending and awfully serious interview 
with Colonel Blackbourne must come, and 
she determined to have it over as quickly as 
possible. With a woman’s unfailing in- 
tuition, she saw that a somewhat similar 
interview must take place at some not 
very remote date with her new acquaint- 
ance, and she already felt provoked and 
out of patience with him, for she felt that 
Travers was not the kind of man to ac- 
cept ordinary discouragement, and: that 
nothing but a plain, blunt ‘‘ no”’ would 
answer him—even then he might prove 
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troublesome, while, as to Marlowe—but, 
no! With him she knew there would be no 
difficulty, and, as she reached that point 
in her thoughts, she drew a long, deep, 
sigh ; and, suddenly conscious of a new 
and inexplicable state of feeling, a blush 
suffused the pure, creamy pallor of her 
complexion. 

At last the breakfast was over. The 
Indian cake had been discussed, and had 
wholly disappeared, as the best possible 
compliment to its excellence, and half the 
forenoon had been whiled away in pleasant 
chat, and music, and rambling about the 
cool and spacious grounds surrounding 
the house, and through the magnificent 
clump of maples, from which it took its 
name ; and at last Travers obeyed the al- 
most impatient hint of Marlowe’s expres- 
sive eyes, and, feeling that he had pro- 
longed his call toan unpardonablelength, 
took his leave with evident reluctance, 
and Sara and Colonel Blackbourne were 
left alone, seated on a rustic bench be- 
neath an outspreading old maple tree. 

‘The period of our banishment is 
over, Sara, dear, and, of course, you 
know why I have come,”’ he began, with- 
out the ceremony of any preliminary 
words. It was a part of his character to 
be direct, and Sara had always admired 
it in him, all the more that her own fem- 
inine indirectness trembled before it. But 
rousing herself to the emergency, she de- 
termined io be equally direct and frank 
toward him. 

‘Of course, I understand you, Mr. 
Blackbourne, and of course I have not 
forgotten that the two years are now at 
an end; but surely you have read my re- 
cent letters to little purpose, if you have 
not felt how this affair must end.”’ 

‘You mean that you are going to cast 
me off, Sara; that you are going to break 
your engagement with me?”’ and the 
speaker’s deep, violet eyes darkened and 
glowed with a fire that certainly made 
them more beautiful than she had ever 
seen them, but Sara no longer admired 
these fine eyes, and it must be con- 
fessed that she fretted and fumed under 
the gaze of them, and she answered pet- 
tishly, but with spirit : 

‘*Can you, as a gentleman, Colonel 
Blackbourne, refer to the understanding 
between us as an engagement on my side?”’ 
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‘¢ And yet you regard it as an engage- 
ment on my side?’’ inquired her com- 
panion. 

‘¢T do not regard it at all, and I shall be 
only too glad to forget that anything of 
the sort ever existed,’’ she returned, with 
unconcealed eagerness; and Colonel Black- 
bourne became deadly pale, and drew 
away from her with a look of pain so great 
that the young girl was half frightened 
at the effect of her thoughtless words. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” she said, 
in a tone of entreaty, which her listener 
found it hard to resist. 

‘* Ah, child!”’ he answered, ‘‘ unhap- 
pily for me I cannot be angry with you, 
but I have a right to be angry with the 
cruel coquetry that has made a fool of 
me,” and he rose impetuously and turned 
toward the house, as if about to leave 
her; but the next moment he flung him- 
self back again on the seat beside her, 
and forcibly seizing her hand, exclaimed : 

‘‘T cannot leave you, Sara,—I cannot 
give youvp. Bekind to me, dear girl. 
I ask so little. Only consent to be my 
wife, and I will take the risk of winning 
your love.” 

Sara turned pale and trembled, for this 
was worse than being angry with her. 

‘¢No, no!’’ she said, with vehemence, 
‘*let there be no further misunderstand- 
ing between us. I can never be your 
wife. Think mea coquette, if you will, 
tho’ I never meant to be, and you know 
it. I was but a child, Colonel Black- 
bourne, when I first met you—was it so 
very dreadful that I should have been 
fascinated by a man like you, that my in- 
experience should have mistaken admira- 
tion, esteem, and the flattery of your 
preference, for love, of which I knew 
nothing? Ah, my dear friend, forgive 
me, but you were far more to blame. 
You had experience and years to guide 
you. You are old enough to be my 
father, and, when I asked for time to 
think, to consider, toknow my own mind, 
you should have understood the meaning 
of such words. A girl who is really in 
love needs no time at all to find it out,’ 
and she glanced at him from beneath her 
long, curling lashes, with a smile that 
Colonel Blackbourne found perfectly mad- 
dening. Never had he been so over- 
whelmingly in love with this charmirg 
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girl, and never had she seemed so hope- 
lessly far away. A dark flush mounted to 
his brow at her words, and he answered, 
bitterly : 

‘©You have evidently improved the 
time, Miss Biiley. You cannot complain 
of any lack of experience, now; but I will 
not any longer trespass upon your atten- 
tion. Adieu.” 

He rose and, with a rather mocking 
salutation, turned away and bent his steps 
toward the house, leaving Sara with a 
sense of humiliation such as she had never 
before known. 

‘*How unreasonable!’’ she thought. 
‘‘T hate men. ‘They care for nothing on 
earth but to have their own way. There’s 
Colonel Blackbourne ; now, he thinks he 
adores me. That's their idea of love! 
He would marry me to-morrow if I were 
silly enough to Jet him, and, tho’ I might 
die of a broken heart trying to do what he 
evidently considers my duty toward him, 
he would be comparatively satisfied, and 
quite sure that he had proved his love 
and devotion. I never felt so mortified in 
my life; and yet I’ve done no wrong. I 
meant to have conducted this interview 
so differently, and it has ended so badly, 
so stupidly. How provoking! I wish I 
had never seen the man !”’ 

She rose impatiently, and, only intent 
on escaping her late companion, strolled 
far into the woods. But Colonel Black- 
bourne did not say ‘‘good-bye”’ to Mr. 
and Mrs. Finch, as he had intended when 
he parted from Sara; on the contrary, he 
determined to stay, and ‘fight for his 
rights,’”’ as he put it; and when, some 
hours later, Sara, in company with 
‘ Travers, whom she had met in her ram- 
ble, returned to the house, she found him, 
greatly to her confusion, chatting ami- 
cably with his hosts on the wide verandah. 
Sara, knowing that her aunt and uncle 


rather favored his addresses, saw at a 


glance that they had now become en- 
thusiastic adherents of his cause; and, 
coupling that with the slightly contemp- 
tuous glance bestowed on her present 
companion, in a spirit of contradiction 
gave her entire attention to Travers. 

{t is quite hopeless for any man or 
woman, in the dramas growing out of the 
affections, to lay out any given course of 
action. The other party, mai or woman, 













can never be relied on to do anything ex- 
cept the unexpected, and that is the one 
thing that even the cleverest people can 
never be prepated for. Sara had felt 
quite sure that Colonel Blackbourne would 
ssy good bye to her uncle and aunt, and 
then—he was such a proud man, she re- 
flected !—disappear in dignified silence, 
that no one should guess how deeply he 
felt her rejection. 

As to her own conduct, she determined 
that never again should any man have 
cause to accuse her of coquetry; and, 
with a view of maintaining this resolu- 
tion, she had met Walter with a digni- 
fied, but somewhat sisterly, ease of 
manner (a demeanor which she had now 
determined should henceforth characterize 
her manner toward a// men, though she 
detested the entire race), which could 
never again be misunderstood by any one, 
The immediate effect was to captivate her 
new adorer even more than he had been 
before; and, when this changed to win- 
ning smiles, to playful raillery, to gay 
repartee, interspersed with occasional low 
replies, and soft, half beseeching glances, 
Walter felt that his heart was irrevocably 
gone,and gladly surrendered at discretion, 
or without it. 

But this couldn’t go on long, and, tho’ 
Sara developed an amount of skill worthy 
of the most practised coquette in holding 
off these rival lovers, the hour and the 
man found her at last; and she was 
obliged to listen while Travers declared 
his love, and entreated her to return it by 
the fair exchange of her own. 

She blushed and paled a dozen times, 
while he spoke; she sought in vain to 
interrupt the torrent of words; and at 
last, nervous, irritated, half-frightened, 
she burst into tears. 

Then, indeed, Walter stopped, quickly 
enough, for no man can mistake such an 
effect. It is worse, even, than cold water. 

‘¢ Forgive me,”’ he said, gravely, and 
with dignity. ‘‘I have misunderstood 
you ; or, rather, I have persisted in doing 
so, for your manner has often warned me 
against speaking. But, again, there have 
been times when I dared to hope for the 
priceless treasure of your love. But I 
will not accuse you of coquetry. It would 
not be fair to say that you encouraged 
i.” 
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«©O thank you, Mr. Travers—it is so 
ood of you to say that,”’ Sara interrupted. 
«If you only knew how much I hike you. 
I never liked any one so much. But that 
isso very different, you know, and that 
is the reason I may have seemed to en- 
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He broke down helplessly, pressed the 
little hand he had unconsciously taken, 
and turned quickly away. 

Sara looked after him with a feeling of 
regret at parting from him, such as she had 
never expected to feel; and then, with a 


‘*] AM GOING AWAY. GOOD-BYE!” 


courage you. But, indeed, I detest love- 
making altogether, and I do hope we will 
always be friends.’’ 

‘‘ Since you are so good as to wish it,” 
Walter said, rather tremulously. . ‘‘I can 
never think of you except with affection 
and regard ; but, for the present, I must 
leave you. Iam going away. Good-bye!” 
Vols CX XIemNo, 20, 


deep sigh, she, too, turned away, slowly 
retracing her steps to the house. 

On the way she met Colonel Black- 
bourne; but, without even a look, she 
passed quickly, while her unwelcome suitor 
turned and gazed hopelessly after her. 

‘¢ My holiday is over, Dick ; I’m going 
home,”’ said Travers that night, breaking 
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a long silence while the two young men 
smoked their evening cigars. 

‘‘The deuce you say!” exclaimed 
Marlowe, flinging his unfinished cigar 
into the grate. ‘‘ What’s up?” 

‘¢ The whole affair—I spoke my little 
speech and was firmly, tho’ tearfully, re- 
jected.”’ 

‘¢ You don’t mean it? Why, I thought 
it was to be a mere walk-over—the course 
seemed clear, and no rivals.”’ 

‘* No rivals, my dear fellow! There és 
a rival somewhere, tho’ it can scarcely be 
that middle-aged, but magnificent Colonel. 
He looked too awfully unhappy for a suc- 
cessful lover; and it is evident to every 
one that he adores her. But you are 
right about that girl, Dick. There isa 
mystery about Miss Bailey. She’s not 
happy, and I believe she is secretly in 
love with s6me one, even if she hasn’t 
found it out yet, herself. But it isn’t 
with me; and it isn’t with Colonel Black- 
bourne; and if she knows herself who 
the man is, be sure he’s the fellow who 
has got to find it out. She’s not a flirt, 
tho’ she behaves like one—she simply 
can’t help being charming and having 
fellows fall in love with her; but she 
doesn’t like making people unhappy—not 
a bit. By Jove! how bewitching she was 
to-day, when she refused me. I never 
before thought a woman in tears lovely; 
but I just had to hurry away from her 
that I might not make a fool of myself. 
Well, old fellow, good-night! I’m off 
to-morrow.”’ 

Left alone, Marlowe drew a long sigh ; 
it might have been profound relief, or it 
might have been a sigh of perplexity, or 
both ; and then, walking to the window, 
he stood there a long time, gazing ata 
fine, silvery moon, which was flooding 
all the beautiful autumnal landscape with 
pure white light ; and, far in the distance, 
he could see the tall trees and old-fash- 
ioned gables of the house at Maple Grove. 

True to his word, Travers started for 
New York on the next day, and Marlowe 
accompanied him. The two friends kept 
close together till the warning on board 
of the ‘‘ Umbria’’ sent all visitors ashore; 
and even then Marlowe lingered on the 
wharf, waving adieus till the big ship was 
well out in the Bay of New York, and his 
friend Travers looked a mere speck on 
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the deck, where he stood, sadly leaning 
against the rail. 

Marlowe was sorry for his friend, his 
heart ached for his disappointment ; but, 
in such cases, some poor fellow has got to 
get left—be rejected; and it is a great 
mistake to fallin love with the wrong girl, 

When Dick returned to his bachelor 
quarters, the first news he heard was that 
Colonel Blackbourne had left Maple 
Grove, and Miss Bailey had expressed an 
intention of going to Honolulu for the 
winter. 

‘*Good heavens! Why Honolulu?” 
thought Dick. ‘‘To be sure, it will be 
warm there; but I should think she'd 
prefer something cooler after all the hot 
water she has been in lately. I suppose 
there was a downright row with the Col- 
onel; he’s the kind of Southerner who 
would never know when he was beaten, 
Well, well! What a girl she is! I won- 
der if the was really ever in love with 
Blackbourne! I wish I had the right to 
ask her.”’ 

That evening Marlowe’s steps seemed 
to turn, of their own accord, toward 
Maple Grove when he went out fora ram- 
ble ; for he was almost unconscious which 
way he was walking till he found himself 
crossing the ten-acre field of Farmer 
Dale, a short cut which led to Maple 
Grove more directly than the highway. 
As it soon appeared, Miss Bailey had also 
chosen that way home, having been to 
visit a couple of old pensioners of hers, 
who lived a half mile or more beyond. 
They met just as they had entered on the 
footpath which had been worn across the 
field; and, having many things to talk of 
—Travers’sudden departure, the Colonel’s 
departure, so soon following, etc., etc—it 
was natural enough that they should be 
too much observed to notice the first an- 
gry snorts of Farmer Dale’s great black 
bull, which was roaming the ten-acre 
field, quite at his own sweet will. But a 
sudden and terrific bellow from the en- 
raged brute made his presence known in 
a very startling manner; and, as Dick 
turned and found himself almost con- 
fronted by a pair of blazing eyes, he had 
just time to fling himself in front of Sara. 

‘¢Run, for God’s sake!’’ he cried, 
snatching the scarlet shawl from her shoul- 
ders—the objectionable article which had 
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caused the bull’s anger—‘‘ don’t give way 
fora moment. The stile is but a little 
distance. Run! I entreat you!” 

‘¢But you, Dick! Oh, dearest ! Ican- 
not leave you.’’ 

‘‘I command you to do so,’’ answered 
Marlowe, bending his dark eyes on her 
with a look of mingled pleading and com- 
mand that seemed to control her very soul. 

Without a word, she turned and sped 
toward the stile not far distant, which led 
into the high road, across a strong, high 
fence. Dick watched till she was safe on 
the other side, while the enraged bull, 
astoaished by the antics which the red 
shawl seemed to be playing im the air, 
paused in astonishment, and for a few 
brief seconds watched the object of its 
wrath. This slight diversion, momen- 
tary though it was, served Dick’s purpose ; 
and the instant he saw that Sara was safe 
he shook out the scarlet flag of danger, 
and dexterously flung it directly over the 
bull’s head, completely enveloping the 
beast in its folds. Then he followed in 
Sara’s footsteps, and, practised athlete as 
he was, in a minute or two, he was stand- 
ing by her side. Both, then, looked back 
toward the bull, which, having freed his 
head at last, was now furiously pawing 
the ground and wrecking his rage on the 
shawl, a trampled mass of rags beneath 
his hoofs. 

Sara was pale as death, and Marlowe’s 
face reflected her pallor. 

‘¢ That was a narrow escape,” he said. 
‘¢T shall talk to Dale pretty sharply about 
having a brute like that at large.’’ 

‘¢Well, but there’s no right of way 
through that field,”’ said Sara. ‘‘ My 
poor shawl—it was so pretty, and so be- 
coming.’ ‘ 

Her companion made no reply, but, 
seeing that she was still trembling vio- 
lently, he drew her hand through his arm, 
and the walk to Maple Grove was made 
in perfect silence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finch met them at the 
gate, feeling anxious about Sara, as the 
evening was coming on, and naturally 
her recent experience formed the topic of 
conversation to ‘the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

‘*T forgot to ask if she was going to 
Honolulu!” thought Dick, on his way 
home. 
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‘« Surely he will speak now, if he cares 
for me at all,’’ thought Sara, when she 
was alone. ‘‘ For now he &nows that I 
love him—ah me! If he doesn’t love me, 
though,’”’ and burning blushes glowed 
through her clear, pale cheek. ‘‘ Will he 
come to me to-morrow? ”’ 

But to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow passed, and yet he came not. 

A blight seemed to fall on Sara. Her 
very beauty paled, the lustre of her eyes 
was gone, the burnished gold of her dark, 
bright hair was dimmed, her voice had a 
plaintive ring that almost brought tears 
with it, and her slender, but haughty, 
young form seemed to droop and shrink 
with shame. While her secret had been 
her own she had borne it proudly and 
unsuspected, but since her terror for the 
one man she could ever love had betray- 
ed her, she felt that life was unendurable 
unless the love she had confessed had the 
excuse of an equal, passionate return. 

One evening— it was the last of October, 
All-Hallow-’E’en—she sat at the piano, 
thinking a thousand varied thoughts, 
some sad and sweet, some sad and bitter ; 
memories of gay Hallow-’E’en’s when 
she had played childish games of looking 
into the future, happy days long past 
before she had found out the trouble of 
having a heart, and the worry of that 
romantic sentiment, blended with a gay, 
merry temperature, which had since led 
her into so many unexpectea entangle- 
ments. She had been playing and softly 
singing in low, almost inaudible, tones, 
when she heard a voice in the outer room 
—then she knew. the heavy curtains had 
parted, and, as she started up, he came 
toward her—‘‘ Sara, dearest !’’ and the 
next instant she was in his arms, and with 
just a word or two they understood each 
other. 

‘« But you have been so long in coming, 
Dick,”’ she murmured softly, when they 
had said again and again how happy they 
were, and how they loved each other. 
‘Tell me, dear, when did you find it out ?” 

‘¢ Well, I really think I suspected it 
from the first, Sara, but I Anew it when 
that infernal—I mean that blessed—bull 
took a fancy to your red shawl! Heavens! 
Till that moment I never knew the mean- 
ing of fear—now, tell me, dear, when did 
you find it out?” 
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‘¢ Oh, I always knew it, Dick, but I 


didn’t quite understand, not till Colonel 
Blackbourne tormented meso. But where 
have you been these many days? ”’ 


‘¢ Yes—-I have been in a terrible fix of 
late. A new claimant to the fortune left 
me by my uncle had lately turned up, 
and, for a time, it looked as if I was go- 
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AS SHE STARTED UP, HE CAME TOWARD HER, 


‘At home. I dared not trust myself 
near you again till I knew myself at lib- 
erty to speak—”’ 

‘© At liberty?’’ asked Sara, wonder- 


ingly. 


ing to be a pauper—I couldn’t ask you to 
marry a beggar. But it is all right now, 
the fellow was a fraud, as my lawyer sus- 
pected from the first; and he has been 
happily disposed of—”’ 
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‘Oh, Dick! And would you let so 
miserable a thing as money stand between 
us? And me with plenty of my own, 
too ?’’ 

‘‘That was just the trouble, sweet- 

heart. Had I lost everything you would 
have had to lose everything, too—”’ 
» ‘And so I should, a thousand times, 
rather than lose you—oh! here is Aunt 
Grace. Auntie, dear, Dick has just been 
telling me—”’ 

‘So I see; and he has taken a pretty 
time about it, too. Do you know how 
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long you two have been sitting here in 
this dim, religious light?’* 


‘¢ About ten minutes—’”’ 
‘¢ Two mortal hours—’’ 
‘‘Qh, no, dear aunt,—two mortal 


hours, for they don’t reckon time in 
heaven, and that’s where we have been. 
But thanks, dear, for bringing us to earth 
again, and now congratulations are in 
order.” 

«You dear children ! 
had to de disappointed, and I'm glad it 
was not Dick Marlowe. 


Well, some one 


Submission. 


BY CLARE. 


UT from the lowly threshold, 
©) That led from my cottage there, 

I walked with feet so weary 
And head bowed low with care. 

My heart was heavily laden, 
My eyes were dim with tears, 

For I thought the merciful Father 
Had not heeded my prayers and fears. 


I had prayed that this burden, heavy, 
Which seemed more than my strength could 
bear, 
Might be lifted from my shoulders, 
With its crushing weight of care, 
But no light came o’er my pathway, 
Naught but darkness could I see; 
Yet, I knew God alone could help me— 
From this burden set me free. 


Out on my lonely pathway 
I went with a restless heart ; 
I had lost all the glory of morning 
In darkness, I saw it depart ; 
And now, when the noontide’s sunshine, 
Should have come with its light and glow, 
It brought me, instead, for my portion, 
This burden of sorrow and woe. 


O’er the pathway I wandered, still fearing, 
And murmured with head bent low: 

“ Merciful Father in Heaven 
Why hast Thou forgotten me so? 

I have suffered and waited, still trusting, 
But my faith is ebbing low, 

O’er my life hangs a mantle of shadows, 

And I scarce know which way to go.” 


Then a bird flew down from a tree-top, 
To peck at the withered grain, 
Then up with a song of gladness 
To its nest in the tree again. 
And its song was so sweet and cheery, 
With such gladnéss in its tone, 
I turned to look at the songster, 
For the earth had brighter grown. 


Then a voice seemed speaking to me, 
Its tone brought hope and cheer ; 
«* He who careth for the sparrow, 
Trust Him still, and do not fear. 
He will lead thee through life’s shadows, 
Though thy woes were tenfold more ; 
His heart heedeth every sorrow, 
Through His love, the cross He bore.” 


I turned and retraced my footsteps, 
O’er the path I thought barren and bare; 
But now, in the stilly evening, 
A brightness it seemed to wear. 
I bowed my head in submission, 
For that gleam of future then, 
That showed I was not forsaken, 
And my heart breathed forth, Amen! 


And so I know through life’s trials, 
If we only will trust and pray, 
He, who careth for even the bird’s of the air, 

Will answer our prayers some day. 
Some day, with a clearer dawning, 
He will send us the longed for rest, 
Then we will know and understand 
Why God’s ways are always best. 











A New Iscariot. 


A TALE OF HUMAN GREED AND TEMPTATION. 


BY SOUTHWORTH SHELLEY, 


‘‘ And a voice said unto me, write !”’ 


III. 


“ For each man dreams his own sandhouse se= 


ere.” —OwWEN MEREDITH. 
A. ae —< 





ERTAINLY 
Mr. Bronson 
seemed in 
some way to 
have propiti- 
ated the Fates, 
since, for the 
space of 
twenty-three 
years, uppre- 
cedented prosperity followed upon the 

heels of whatever he undertook. 

For eleven months of the year a thou- 
sand workingmen came and went, and 
the noise of vast machinery was heard 
from the rising till the setting of the sun ; 
it ceased only on the twelfth month, to 
give the men needed rest, while boilers 
and machinery were repaired and cleaned, 
and accumulations of débris removed and 
an invoice of goods taken. 

But in the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of Bronson—for ‘‘Co.”’ had never 
been seen by mortal eyes—the tide began 
to turn. 

All at once the Fates, who had so long 
and kindly beamed upon Mr. Bronson, 
seemed to withdraw their favor and de- 
sert their client, whom the Furies at once 
took in charge. 

Then came weevils and grasshoppers ; a 
failure of crops; strikes at the mines, 
with difficulty of obtaining coal and ore ; 
railroad wars; great stringency in the 
money market, with trouble in negotiat- 
ing loans; while banks on all sides tottered, 
suspended, and went to everlasting smash. 

Finally, as a sort of coup-de-main, one 
morning, after a night of worry and 
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sleeplessness, Mr. Bronson, on driving to 
the works, was astounded to learn that 
the furnace fires had been extinguished, 
guards placed at the shop doors, and em- 
phatic orders issued for work to cease un- 
til such time as the Knights permitted. 

In short, Mr. Bronson, who had held 
the world in the hollow of his hand like 
a plaything for so many years, was boy- 
cotted and euchred at last. But the in- 
ordinate self-conceit of the man would not 
suffer him to acknowledge this. After the 
first shock of breathless surprise, when he 
had collapsed for a moment, he rallied 
again and swelled to his usual proportions, 

He turned a deaf ear to the advice of 
friends; he was ruler, not servant; he 
would make, not sue for terms. And the 
public was moved to increased admira- 
tion for the man who stood alone and de- 
fiant against the demands of this vast and 
powerful organization. 

And for the hour he won, for the nonce 
he was master and dictated terms; for 
were there not thousands of mouths de- 
pendent upon him for their daily bread, 


*the clothes their owners wore, and the 


roofs that covered their heads ? 

So ‘‘Bronson and Co.” triumphed, and 
the Knights cringed and went to the wall. 
But the evil eye of the Furies had mark- 
ed him for vengence, which was deferred 
but a little. 

The shaken confidence of dealers and 
agents began to make itself felt ; money- 
lenders were less affable; banks less ac- 
commodating ; collections slow in com- 
ing in; worst of all, twice in thirty days 
the great ‘‘ Drill and Sulky Plow”’ Manu- 
facturer had been notified that his bank 
account was overdrawn. 

No wonder that, in the privacy of his 
own office, he caught his breath with a 
gasp when he looked into the grinning 
faces of the Attila, who pursued him and 
clutched at his throat. 

But he fought valiantly for life. Ruin 
stared him in the face, and ruin he was 
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aware, meant exposure also; but was 
there no means to avert it; no way left 
unguarded by which he might yet check- 
mate his enemies and refill his coffers ? 

Hold ! there wasa way ! 

Full of dangers and quicksands, requir- 
ing nerve, and caution, and adroitness, 
but as certain to roll a million of ready 
money into his hands as the sun was to rise 
on the morrow. 

Should he go forward, win, and still 
roll in wealth, and retain the esteem and 
confidence of men, or throw up his hands, 
sink into seclusion and poverty, and be in 
the nostrils of men as flies in the oint- 
ment of the apothecaries shop ? . 

He thought it all out behind locked 
doors, pacing up and down like a wounded 
lion, till the blood surged to his head in 
ahot flood, and a sound like the roaring 
of the sea beat upon his brain. 

He staggered, putting out his hands, 
and groping blindly for the door of the 
lavatory, which he entered, and turning 
afaucet plunged his head beneath, lay- 
ing the water in handfuls over brow and 
face. 

And presently the roaring ceased and 
his blood cooled, and he tottered out and 
fell into a chair, to lie there, like one dead, 
for hours. 

But the die was cast, the resolve taken, 
the flesh pots of Egypt had conquered. 

He adjured the manna and quail of the 
wilderness ; his soul yearned for the plenty 
and fatness of the land in which he had 
sojourned ever since he had burned his 
ships behind him. 

Then’ sprang into life, like a Phoenix 
from its own ashes, the great ‘‘ Rock 
Bottom ”’ silver mine of Old Mexico. 

The idea once conceived and adopted, 
success depended solely upon boldness 
and plausibility, and Mr. Bronson having 
swallowed mastadors in his day, was not 
likely at the present crisis to be squeam- 
ish or strain at a camel. 

If ruin was to be averted from the great 
house of ‘‘ Bronson and Co.,’’ an anchor 
must speedily be cast to windward. 

This the great man admitted to himself 
with a scowl, but when he thought of 
‘*Co.’’ he broke into a soundless chuckle 
that shook every ounce of his two hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds of avoirdu- 

pois. 
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Such a joke. Such a meaty and pointed 
joke as he had perpetrated on the public 
by announcing ‘‘Co.’’ as a silent partner. 

And to think that ‘‘Co.,”’ from being a 
myth at the start, had existed as a power- 
ful personality in the minds of men for a 
quarter of acentury, and stood as a break- 
water against many a recent flood. 

The quality of the man’s mind was 
shown by his enjoyment, as even at this 
stress in his affairs, he could lay back in 
his luxurious chair, and roll with silent 
inward mirth at the thought of his suc- 
cessful duplicity. 

‘«Co.’’ was the masterpiece of his genius, 
which had increased his good luck, given 
him credit, and would, at the proper time, 
re-discover and bring to light the great 
Mexican silver mine of fabulous wealth, 
which had been worked in the days of the 
Aztecs, but, having been flooded with 
water, and they, with their primitive 
methods of mining, powerless to pump it 
dry, had been abandoned and at last for- 
gotten. 

The more the great Peter thought of 
this new scheme of his fertile brain, the 
more it grew upon him. 

It was absolutely feasible, almost cer- 
tainly secure. He became so enthused 
with this new conception, this embryotic 
child of his false heart, that he arose, 
and, standing before the open fire, so far 
forgot himself as to say in a_ hissing 
whisper, 

‘“‘A grand scheme! A stupendous 
scheme! A money-making scheme!’’ 
lifting and dropping his coat-tails three 
times, as emphasis to his words. But 
could it have been the wind down the 
chimney’s throat, or some spirit of an in- 
nocent of distant past, that seemed to re- 

ly, 
“ of A vilescheme! A diabolical scheme ! 
An infamous scheme !"’ in a distant, but 
sepulchral whisper. Certainly it could 
not have been imagination, for the man’s 
massive jaw dropped, his coat-tails fell 
from his hands, which he threw up and 
forward, as if warding off some invisible 
foe, while the herculean frame trembled 
from head to foot, and a look of abject 
fear and cowardice suffused the counte- 
nance and lurked in the shifting blue eyes. 

But this lasted only a moment. No 

further sound was heard, because perhaps 
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these had been the last words of the good 
angel of the past, who, with this warning, 
took flight forever. 

Then Mr. Bronson straightened his 
cringing back-bone, and with a sneer 
curling his sensual lips and the muttered 
words ‘‘ fool! coward/"’ betook himself 
and his lordly presence out of the room, 
and out of the building. 

There are men who seem to be born 
literally without conscience, or any moral 
sense of the heinousness of acts that re- 
flect in ruin and degradation upon their 
fellows. ° 

No dread of wrong-doing holds them 
back; no tender conscience warns them 
to beware. 

Callous and selfish to the heart’s core, 
the world shall be over ridden rather than 
that they fail in their own aggrandise- 
ment, or that.a pet scheme shall perish. 

Of this sort was Peter Bronson. 

Having conceived this stupendous 
swindle, he planned its methods, and 
weut about its perpetration with the cool- 
ness and skill of the life-long deceiver. 

Surrounded by luxuries that did not 
fit him, in aroom where books and 
marbles and paintings of art masters, 
with gold and ebony, and exquisitely 
carved wood, though in richest profusion, 
gave the lie to their owner’s refinement, 
with diabolical sang froid, he sat and laid 
his plans, and set the traps into which he 
meant to decoy the very men whose bread 
and salt he had eaten, and who had been 
his friends for nearly a quarter of acentury. 

One morning soon after the foregoing 
occurrence, Lawrence Barry, private secre- 
tary, confidential adviser and factotum, 
was called*by the touch of an electric 
button into the private office of the Great 
Mogul, with whom he was closeted for 
hours. 

As a result of this conference, it was 
understood that Mr. Barry was left as gen- 
eral manager and supervisor with power 
to carry on matters, until such time as 
Mr. Bronson returned from the outing 
he felt compelled to take in justice to his 
health. 

There was some surprise expressed at 
the announcement and sudden leave-tak- 
ing, as the gentleman’s physical appear- 
ance gave the impression of the most pro- 
nounced and sturdy good health, but, as 








he was not accustomed to give proofs up- 
on personal matters to those in his em- 
ploy, the statement was accepted at its 
tace value, and things moved on as be- 
fore. 

It was generally understood that this 
journey in pursuit of lost health, was to 
take Mr. Bronson direct to Buffalo, and 
through the lakes up the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf, hence it would have caused no 
little astonishment had it been known that 
upon reaching New York he was driven, 
instead, immediate to the pier and took 
passage by steamer for Mexico. 

Why he should have taken this round- 
about route, or kept his plans so secret, 
was a mystery only explained by subse- 
quent events; for even Lawrence Barry 
was totally ignorant of this intention un- 
til a letter came, stating that, after an ex- 
amination and interview with an eminent 
New York physician, who had declared a 
long sea voyage and salt air the only 
things that would restore him to his nor- 
mal condition, he had finally consented 
to altar his plans and change his objective 
point for Mexico. 

With every one but Barry this spacious 
argument prevailed, for the reason that 
he alone had found sufficient cause of 
late to look upon his employer with a 
doubt that was but the first dawning of a 
suspicion which much collateral evidence 
was soon to increase and verify. 

He was by nature honest and open, 
hating anything that savored of duplicity 
and double dealing. 

Little inadvertencies and slips of speech 
of the Great Peter had of late caught his 
attention, and clung to-his memory with 
an unpleasant feeling that something not 
quite on the square was contemplated, 


and that he was tested with a view to fu- _ 


ture use and confidence. 

Hence, he was already on guard and 
secret alert, long before Bzatrice’s mind 
was disturbed by its first doubt of her 
father. 

For years Lawrence Barry had silently 
adored Beatrice Bronson. 

I use the word advisedly, because there 
was something more sacred and enduring 
than love in the feeling that made him set 
her apart like asaint onashrine, as some- 
thing too infinitely pure and sweet for the 
ordinary uses and abuses of life. 
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He never for a moment thought of her 
as a wife, and the possible mother of chil- 
dren, but rather as a Saint Cecilia, a 
daughter of Vesta, the joy and comforter 
of human hearts and hurts, the binder- 
up of human wounds. 

He contrasted her spiritual face and 
soulful eyes with those of her father, and, 
with a shudder, almost denied the fact 
that she was bone of his bone, flesh of 
his flesh. 

Not daring to lift his eyes to her covet- 
ously, he had long since constituted him- 
self her humble servitor, ready to protect 
her by the shedding of his own blood, or 
the abandonment of his own life’s in- 
terests. 

What greater honor could a woman re- 
ceive than this, that a man should look 
upon her with absolulely pure eyes, and 
without designs of some sort ? Something 
of this it may be, Beatrice Bronson felt 
with regard to her father’s secretary, for 
her mein to him was unconsciously grave 
and tenderly sweet, without a shadow 
of that shyness which is the precurser of 
conscious love. 

She knew intuitively that of all the 
men of her acquaintance this was the 
only one whom she could trust implicitly 
in any hour of need. 

Alas! Beatrice, the hour draws near 
swiftly and surely when all the world but 
him will stand aloof; when, but for the 
sound of his sympathetic voice, you would 
go mad at the curses and imprecations 
showered upon the head of the father you 
have loved and believed the soul of honor. 
And well for you this one is left, for the 
world stands thick with Calvaries, upon 
whose crosses hang innocent victims dy- 
ing in the noontide glafe, surrounded by 
a hooting multitude of human fiends, 
without one tender Mary among them 
all to lift her eyes in sympathy and 
love. 

IV. 
‘‘Good luck is the gayest of all gay girls; 
Long in one place she will not stay, 
Back from your brow she strokes the curls, 
Kisses you quick, and flies away.” 
HEINE. 

‘* Mexico,’’ wrote Peter Bronson, ‘‘is 
the most wonderful country in North 
America, particularly the section in which 
lam sojourning. Such pure air, biting 





winds and heavenly sunshine ; such mag- 
nificence and squalor; such wealth and 
poverty; such luxuriance and barrenness, 
are nowhere else so closely allied and 
mingled. 

‘‘It is the paradise of vagabonds and 
sluggards. One wishes to do nothing but 
set in the sun and watch the long trains 
of over-loaded natives toil patiently down 
the steep and narrow roads, bringing the 
day’s fagots. 

‘¢ Living without action or thought for 
the morrow, is a luxury the typical Mexi- 
can enjoys to the full. 

‘«Influenzas and consumptions are things 
unknown, save as brought here by stran- 
gers, who flock to this land of healthful 
promise by thousands. 

‘« Why we should sweat, and toil, and 
worry up there at Rockford, when we can 
lie on our backs on the warm, red sand, 
steeped in sunshine, a broad-brimmed 
sombrero shading the eyes, and the brain 
in that delicious state of lethargy, that 
makes it a matter of indifference whether 
the world moves on or stops, is a conun- 
drum I have been trying to solve, without 
succeeding. 

‘¢ Were it not for the world’s pressing 
need of drills and sulky plows, and my 
more pressing need of the world’s sheck- 
els, I should be tempted to remain per- 
manently in this land of sunshine and 
plenty.”’ 

This was the first feeler thrown out by 
the crafty Peter to test his secretary, but 
as Barry made only such reply as any one 
among his large circle of admirers and 
followers might, he made the mistake of 
believing that no suspicions of his actual 
reasons for being in Mexico had entered 
his mind, and no longer made any secrecy 
of his doings and designs. In succeeding 
letters he grew discursive and descriptive 
of the country and its resources, seeming 
finally to fix his attention and interest 
upon one particular locality, and to this 
remain wedded. 

It was the scene of an old mine at the 
foot of a lonely mountain, the name of 
which he failed to give. From this mine, 
according to Mr. Bronson, generations 
ago, had been taken by the old Aztecs, 
incomputable wealth, but in one night 
underground streams had burst through 
intervening walls, flooding it to a depth 
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that made it practically impossible to 
work with their ignorance, their shiftless 
methods, and lack of machinery. 

Consequently it was abandoned ; and 
thus it had remained until it was but a 
memory in the mind of the oldest native, 
and its entrance concealed from the eye 
by a thick growth of prickly pears and 
cacti. 

‘«But I,” wrote the Great Mogul, in a 
burst of confidence, ‘‘ being of an inquis- 
itive turn of mind, with nothing to do, 
and living like a native Mexican for the 
sake of health, at the suggestion of 
‘Co.,’’""—here he poised his pen to 
chuckle—‘‘ concluded to carry out his idea 
of investigating this wonderful hole in 
the bowels of the earth, where, for any- 
thing we knew, athousand genii might 
have hidden their treasures. 

‘It was the matter of but a few silver 
dollars and some judicious and provis- 
ional promises, to set a gang of the pro- 
verbially lazy Mexicans to work, who 
soon had an opening to the old shaft 
cleared, and for the first time, perhaps, in 
a hundred years a ray of sunlight pierced 
its cavernous depths. 

‘« The next thing was to avoid fire damp 
and gaseous emanations—for there was an 
unwholesome smell about the place, that 
reminded one unpleasantly of the infernal 
regions—so for a week no further meas- 
ures were taken than to procure and bring 
upon the ground such tackle and materials 
as were necessary to a safe descent. 

‘¢ To our surprise there was much less 
water than we had been led to suppose, 
and now we are determined to make what- 
ever discoveries are possible, having gone 
to so much trouble.”’ 

Then followed questions about the busi- 
ness, inconsequential directions, and mat- 
ters of small importance, which more than 
all else excited the suspicions of Lawrence 
Barry, who knew the very heart and soul 
of the business, and that they were in 
such condition as to require Mr. Bronson’s 
presence. 

But the next letter brought news of a 
different nature, with draughts and draw- 
ings of the mine and its surroundings. 

These plans, done in colored crayons, 
were remarkable for precision and clear- 
ness, and were made by the hand of Mr. 
Bronson himself, showing that at some 








time he had had an excellent training in 
this direction, or had practiced until per- 
fect. 

They were precise in giving elevations, 
depressions, dips, spurs and angles of the 
mine, from which Mr. Bronson honestly 
believed thousands of fortunes were to be 
dug. 

The letter ended up by statng—in 
confidence—that he had bought tihemine 
at the ridiculous price of ten thousand 
dollars, and was making preparations for 
its immediate and thorough working with 
‘*Co.,”’ and a trusty and experienced su- 
perintendent in charge; which things 
being arranged, he would instantly leave 
for home overland. 

He must, indeed, have followed his 
letter immediately, for he walked into the 
office while Lawrence Barry still held it 
in his hand. 

With no more words to the other occu- 
pants of the office than if he had been 
absent but an hour, he went straight to his 
secretary, shook hands affably, and beck- 
oned him into his private room. 

‘‘Only just received my letter, Barry? 
Annoying, but not at all strange; slow 
people, slow mails, slow everything; 
shiftlessness everywhere,’’ he said, with 
great genialness. 

‘‘But how’s business? Give me an 
outline of what you are doing. Did you 
foreclose on the Baltimore house, as I 
ordered, and ship the same consignment 
of implements to the Buffalo firm?’”’ 

‘Your instructions were carried out to 
the letter, sir.” 

‘‘Very good. We have made an extra- 
ordinary good deal in the way of invest- 
ment and speculation ourselves. By the 
way, Barry, the outlook is excellent. 
‘Co.’ struck a lead when he stumbled 
across that mine; unprecedented bonan- 
za; mountains of good luck; pockets of 
pure silver are bound to be ours. Business 
will be looking up directly—better than 
it has been for two years, or I’m mis- 
taken,’’ he said, excitedly. 

‘<TIt is devoutly to be wished for; we 
need all the prosperity we can get just 
now,’’ Lawrence Barry replied. 

‘¢T admit that we do, and I don’t mind 
telling you in confidence, Barry, that I 
hold a trump card, and mean to play it 
for all it is worth.’’ 
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He saw his mistake instantly by the 
expression of his secretary’s countenance. 


’ Fora moment he lost his admirable self- 


sion, but recovered it at once, and 
began to fumble in his pocket for some- 
thing he had evidently placed there with 
great care. 

It was a small box, lined with cotton, 
upon which rested some fine specimens of 
silver ore. 

‘¢ From the ‘Rock Bottom Mine,’’’ he 
said, handing it to Barry. 

‘‘The ‘ Rock Bottom ?’’’ repeated his 
secretary, thinking to himself how he 
must have misjudged this man, for these 
specimens were undoubtedly of great 
purity. 

‘‘Yes, the mine—our mine—the one I 
wrote you about, Barry. I tell you there 
are millions in this investment, but it will 
take work and nerve, sir—werve /”’ 

‘I haven’t a doubt of it, but you have 
no lack of that, Mr. Brorson,’’ answered 
Barry, dryly. 

His employer looked at him sharply 
again, but, finding his face as expression- 
less as that of the Sphinx, concluded that 
he had been suspicious without cause, and 
proceeded to give an outline of the 
methods by which this mine of fabulous 
richness was to be developed. 

And when Lawrence Barry left Mr. 
Bronson’s office he took with him the per- 
fect confidence of that gentleman, as also 
the secret intention to keep a close watch 
on the ‘*Rock Bottom”’ silver mine of 
Old Mexico. 

Little by little, and seemingly to the 
annoyance of Peter Bronson, it began to 
leak out that fortune had restored him to 
favor, and that the silver mine was un- 
doubtedly about to prove a bonanza be- 
yond his most extravagant expectations. 

When taxed with being, like Alexander, 
or jocularly asked if he intended to buy 
the city with all their interests, he made 
a pretty show of vexation about false 
rumors, chattering idiots, etc., but ended 
in showing to a few intimate friends the 
specimens of ore and the colored maps 
and plans, and giving a very clear exposi- 
tion of the manner in which he was pre- 
paring to work the mine. 

As he had from the first intended, and 
as a matter of course, these men were in- 
flamed with an inordinate desire to have 





a hand in this new deal of Bronson’s, and 
almost begged him on their knees to alter 
his plans; to form a stock company with 
a capital of five millions; to make him- 
self president and Lawrence Barry secre- 
tary of said company ; to transport modern 
machinery at any expense, and work this 
modern Aladdin’s Cave with the success 
big capital and facilities would give. 

In appearance Mr. Bronson hesitated 
and held back. In reality it was all he 
could do to keep from rolling out of his 
chair in exultation and mirth. 

Finally, after a proper amount of hesi- 
tation, an equal amount of persuasion, 
and because he did not care to appear 
greedy and avaricious, this nineteenth 
century Iscariot agreed to the proposition 
of his friends to form a stock company, 
provided he held a controlling interest. 
To this they readily acceded, and the 
initiatory steps for forming a company, 
with a capital of five millions, were taken 
on the spot; stock to be sold at five 
dollars a share. 

Mr. Bronson modestly demurred at 
himself and Barry being placed at the 
head of the company. He was too busy ; 
he lacked ability; and—and—it might 
look suspicious to outsiders. 

‘¢Pooh !’’ said these delighted gentle- 
men, promptly overruling all scruples, 
and agreeing on the spot to take a million 
dollars’ worth of stock among themselves, 
at which Mr. Bronson simulated the most 
abject dismay, and, rolling up his china- 
blue eyes, said facetiously that he thought 
it was agreed that he should hold the con- 
trolling interest, and, if this thing con- 
tinued, what did they suppose would be 
left for him. 

Whereupon, they shook handsall round, 
secretly poking each other in the ribs, 
when Mr. Bronson’s head was turned, at 
the thought of their surpassing good luck. 

Could they have seen Peter Bronson 
five minutes later, as his ponderous form 
rolled over the heavy pile of the office 
carpet, with a handkerchief stuffed in his 
mouth to avoid an explosion, it might 
have put them in a mind to come back 
and make a closer examination of the 
quality of their luck. 

But every greedy mother’s son among 
them was making a mental calculation as 
to how much would be added to his 
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millions by this propitious deal in ‘‘ Rock 
Bottom” mining stock; nor, had the 
crafty Peter appeared before them at that 
moment and announced the whole thing 
as a chimera of his own devilish brain, 
they would have laughed in his face and 
accused him of regretting his bargain, 
ending by offering to take the whole five 
million dollars’ worth of shares off his 
hands. 

As a result of this first private confer- 
ence, which was quickly followed . by 
others, the highly-colored maps and plans 
were brought to the fore and exhibited 
without hesitation, and the great ‘‘ Rock 
Bottom’”’ silver mine, near Bubbleton 
City, Old Mexico, was advertised so 
thoroughly that shares went off like hot 
cakes, hundreds of Mr. Bronson’s own 
workmen coming with sheepish modesty 
to ask if he would allow them to put their 
little savings in the great ‘‘ Rock Bottom,”’ 
which they felt sure was safer than the 
bank in these precarious times, to which 
the president condescendingly agreed, as 
he took their little hoards and applied 
them to his own purposes. 

Next, everything was declared to be in 
working order, the mine pumped dry, and 
excavators ready to begin. 

As a consequence, every man who had 
a share in this great certainty was on the 
gui vive for the results that were expected 
to follow the first strokes of the picks 

Instead, a circular was issued, detailing 
the annoyance experienced by caving 
walls, sliding embankments, and wash- 
outs; but fresh specimens of ore accom- 
panied this, as did also a certificate of 
assessment, No. 1, of twenty per cent. 
of the face value of each share. 

This was willingly paid, after seeing 
the ore, which was placed on view in a 
window of a leading jeweler, with a 
placard attached detailing what per cent. 
was pure silver, what per cent. lead, and 
what bona fide dirt, as certified to by the 
Government Assay Office. Every stock- 
— was satisfied, and hugged his good 
uck. 

Then followed absolute and impenetra- 
ble silence for a period of several months. 
Some of the wealthy first shareholders 
began to wonder whether they had been 
precipitate—some even were impudent 
enough to ask questions; but these were 








silenced and put to shame by Mr. Bron. 
son’s statement that they were just on the 
point of issuing a dividend of three per 
cent. 

This was glorious! The doubters re- 
newed their faith in the ‘‘ Rock Bottom,” 
and declared themselves ready for another 
assessment if necessary to facilitate the 
work. 

This kind suggestion Mr. Bronson lost 
no time in taking advantage of by asking 
five dollars all round to repair another land 
slide and dig out a few dead Mexicans, 

They paid willingly, waiting with com- 
mendable patience for the dead Mexicans 
to be exhumed and work to begin again, 
when, to everybody’s amazement, a second 
dividend was declared. 

Excitement ran high; the Saturday 
evening papers were full of ‘‘ the wonder- 
ful lead struck in the ‘Rock Bottom’ 
silver mine, of which our distinguished 
and honorable fellow.citizen, Mr. Peter 
Bronson, the millionaire proprietor of 
the great ‘Drill and Sulky Plow’ manu- 
factories, is president.”’ 

At half-past nine at night boys were 
rushing through the crowded streets with 
extras, shouting —‘‘ Here’s your latest 
news from ‘ Bubbleton City ;’ all about 
the striking of a vein of pure silver in the 
great ‘Rock Bottom.’ ” 

The news ran like wild fire; extras 
were gobbled wholesale; the newsboys 
reaped a harvest. And the great Iscariot 
ordered a couple of baskets of champagne 
into his office, where he held a reception 
of the wealthy shareholders, while the 
small fry stood outside in the sleet and 
received occasional bulletins from the 
mouth of a porter. 

Monday morning brought such an in- 
creased demand and scramble for stock 
that, to preserve peace and keep the 
lucky ones from being mobbed, Mr. 
Bronson was compelled, much against his 
inclination, to sella number of his own 
shares. 

Then came a period of rest, while this 
Judas the Second strengthened the totter- 
ing foundations of his business; rolled in 
luxury; made gifts to public charities ; 
sat in a softly.cushioned pew in a fashion- 
able church, and cried ‘‘Amen!’’ in a 
sonorous voice. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY LILLIAN A. NORTH. 


I. 





T DID not seem 
the strangest 
thing in the 
world that I 
should have 
reached the 
age of fifty- 
five and still 
be a martyr 
to single 
blessedness. 
There were 
thirteen of us in family, and twelve of 
my brothers and sisters married, but 
I, the eldest, being the only one left to 
make a break in the monotony, remained 
single. 

I can remember the time when John 
and Hugh paid me great attention, but 
Lucy was sweet-hearting, her bridal day 
was near, and, when she went, I should 
be the only sister left. You understand, 
Iwas keeping house for them all. So, 
take it all in all, I do not see what there 
was left for me to do, but remain house- 
keeper until they all deserted me. John 
and Hugh grew tired of waiting. 

I was not unhappy even when left to 
myself. True, 1 did sometimes feel a 
trifle lonely, and could have wished for a 
manly form beside my hearth at night, 
and perhaps a toddling child or two. But 
when I reflected that few can have every- 
thing in this life, I felt that had I been 
married there might have been other and 
greater trials to endure; and, as it was, 
my life was peaceful. My cottage home 
was small and humble, but it answered 
my needs, and I felt content. .I lived 
entirely alone—when I say alone, I do not 
mean to exclude the pussy. Being the 
one old maid of the village, of course, I 
had a cat. 

It was one early morning hour, and I 
stood at my little wicket talking to a 
neighbor. I had a nice patch of meadow 
at the back of my cot that Jonas Smith 
was speaking of at the moment. 

‘‘Yaas, Miss Dorothy,”’ he said, in his 
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usual drawling brogue, “if I bin you I 
shouldna’ let that patch lie idle. I'd 
get me a good cow. You've plenty ’o 
room for un’, and it’ll mean eight or ten 
shillin’ a week profit in butter.’ 

‘¢ That’s all very well, Jonas,” said I. 
‘¢ But who is to take charge of the cow ?” 

‘« There are lads to be got, for little or 
nothin’, to do all sorts of odd jobs, and 
I’ll warrant you’d manage with one o’ 
them. For matter of that, I could get 
you one myself.’’ 

‘¢ Then if I geta cow you will secure 
me a good lad to take some of the labor 
off my hands?”’ I stipulated. 

‘¢ That an’ I will,’’ said my neighbor, 
as I was turning to go. ‘*‘ But, by-the- 
bye, Miss Dorothy, l’ve heard tell you 
knew Hugh White as was 0’ this place ?”’ 

Turning sharply around, Isaid: ‘Yes, 
what of him?’ But there was a tremor 
in my voice, and I fancy Jonas detected 
it. He looked at mea little closely, and 
continued : 

‘¢ A bright un’ he was in his day, too. 
Who'd a’ thought he’d go off like that?’’ 

‘« Like what?’’ I demanded. It was 
evident the man did not know he was 
speaking of my old lover, or else he had 
no heart at all. 

Jonas was bound to take his time and 
draw] it all out in his own leisurely way. 
‘Like what?” he repeated after me. 
‘¢ Why, like a man as has lost his heaad—a 
crazy un’ to be sure.” 

I gazed at him like some half-witted 
thing myself. ‘* No, it cannot be. Hugh 
was not the man to lose his senses !”’ 

‘«I’d like to see the man as ’ud a’ kept 
"em under such circumstances. Why, 
Miss Dorothy, they do say he was driven 
a’most to desperation by the wild ways o’ 
his wife, and, as soon as she lay in her 
coffin, the reaction was too much. He 
went clean stark mad.’’ 

Fortunately, there was a little seat in 
my garden, near by, or I think I should 
have fallen to the ground. I was fifty- 
five, but Hugh had been my favored 
squire, and the shock was overpower- 
ing. 
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‘¢ They'll bring un’ here for a time, so 
I hear,” continued Jonas, ‘‘to see if 
youthful scenes ’ll bring un’ back. But 
my, Miss Dorothy, I must be off tothe—” 

What followed reached me too indis- 
tinctly to be understood. I closed my 
eyes as a peculiar numb feeling crept 
through my frame. 

When I looked up the sun had crept 
round to the afternoon side of my cot. 
Good gracious! What had I been doing ? 
Sleeping? No. It could not be possi- 
ble that I had fainted. I, who never 
was known to give way in my life, to faint 
at fifty-five over a chance tale of a former 
swain! Incredible! And yet— 

There it remained. I made my way 
in-doors, as best I might, and went back 
to my ordinary routine, but my heart was 
not peaceful and contented as before. 

The cow .was purchased ; the lad came. 
I had a new interest in the pounds of rich 
yellow butter that I made for the market 
each week. The boy, who helped with 
the cow, was, physically, a rather crooked 
specimen of humanity, but he had a good 
heart, and adapted himself to his work 
very readily. I gave him his food and 
some trifle each week, and he slept in an 
out-house on the place. His name was 
Peter. I say this much about him, for 
he figured in the tale I am telling. 

I was busier than ever before, since the 
days when I kept home together for the 
family—since the days when Hugh would 
come in the evening to my sitting-room 
window, place his curly head against the 
pane and gaze at me sitting quietly there 
with my knitting. I must always get up 
and let himin. He would sit at my feet 
and talk pleasantly of the cosy room, and 
then plead—plead with me to brighten 
cosy rooms for him. 

And I—I looked at home and the 
brothers and sisters around me, and shook 
my head with a cheerful mien, but how 
sad a heart none knew. Then he said he 
would wait for me, until all the nestlings 
flew to nests of their own. But he was 
young, handsome, with every promise, 
and how could I tell what fresh duties 
the future held for me. At last, with a 
feeling that it was my duty, I dashed his 
last hope to the ground and would see 
him no more. And no more did I see him. 
But I heard of his marriage to a hand- 





some young thing, who became stage. 
struck, and caused him to lead a miser. 
able life. 

Then I came to be what I am at fifty- 
five, and not a word more of Hugh until 
Jonas spoke about him at the gate. Of 
late the old days have been haunting me 
and I wonder if aught I did ¢hen might 
have caused this grevious trouble. My 
conscience sometimes I seem to think 
clear, and then a dull doubt probes right 
into my inmost heart. Now it seems to 
have buried itself there; for, I carry it 
with me wherever I go. 

Peter is away this evening. After the 
cow was milked I sent him to the village 
on an errand. It is past dusk, but I do 
not seem to have heart to light my can- 
dle. With a start, I find myself knitting 
by the fireside, and waiting and watching 
as though for some one. This little room 
is strangely like the one Hugh was so 
fond of—and that window faces the same 
point of the compass. Involuntarily my 
eyes wander to it. Oh, God, what was 
that! My knitting drops from my nerve. 
less hands, as, with fixed, horror-stricken 
gaze, I bend forward to look more closely 
at the window. My eyes grow misty, but 
still I see the curly head, the wistful, 
love-lit eyes, whose fixed, penetrating 
gaze is directed as of old towards me. 
In a moment I recall Jonas’ last words. 
‘‘ They'll bring un’ here for a time, so I 
hear, to see if youthful scenes ’ll bring 
un’ back.’’ The face at the window did 
not move, nor the gaze of those wistful 
eyes waver. Dimly I realize that my 
Hugh has come back. I try to rise, but 
my knees tremble and I fall back in my 
chair. Then I lean forward and try to 
answer him with a smile, but no answer- 
ing gleam or expression lights his face. 
Suddenly he disappears. A moment more, 
the door opens, and Hugh White comes 
towards me. The same rapt expression 
is on his face, but not one muscle moved, 
not for an instant did that gleaming gaze 
waver. It was like the expression ona 
painted face—there to stay. I saw how 
utterly, hopelessly mad he was. My heart 
gave a great throb. 

‘Oh, Hugh!’’ I cried, ‘‘what you 
must have suffered to come to this!” 

‘Dorothy, Dorothy,” he said, flinging 
himself at my feet, as of old. *¢ Still at 
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your knitting, while Lucy is out yonder 
under the trees. But sweethearts at the 
fireside can have just as much joy, eh?”’ 

I could have cried, then laughed, but 
that piteous face was at my knee with the 
mute appealing look stamped on it for 
evermore. 

‘¢Ah, darling, the day seems like an 
eternity till evening comes and you see 
me here.’? His gaze was still fixed on 
my face. Madman though he was, his 
words thrilled me with their old power. 
I closed my eyes; then looked up, half- 
expecting to see Lucy bounce in at the 
door, with flushed face and joy-lit eyes. 

‘¢She will not be in yet, dear,”’ said 
Hugh. I jumped up, startled out of all 
calm to find him reading my thoughts 
like a book. 

‘¢You are going to leave me,”’ in a 
pained tone. ‘‘ Will not that mending 
do another time ?”’ 

I pressed my hand over my troubled 
brow. Ay, he was right. There was 
generally mending about in those days. 

He had followed me, and now grasped 
my hands and led me back to my seat. I 
remained passive. It was useless to stir. 
I knew he was mad, poor Hugh, but I 
felt no fear. None but / would have rec- 
ognized his pitiable condition, unless they 
had watched that fixed, pleading look 
that was stamped so indelibly on his fea- 
tures. There is always an expression ina 
poor lunatic’s face to awaken keenest pity, 
but for me Aés face was doubly pitiful. 
You see, I understood it all. 

‘‘Dorothy, dearest, you are tired. 
Don’t shake your head, pet. Ah! these 
brothers and sisters of yours, will never 
see your sweet, self-sacrificing soul in its 
true light !’’ 

‘¢ Hush, oh, hush !’’ I whispered. 

‘¢Why? How can you be so cruel, love? 
Will you keep me waiting out in the cold 
for ever? Oh, sweetheart, be mine. I 
will help you to care for your dear ones, 
and we shall be together, you and I.’ 
His pleading eyes were on me, and the 
expectant, hungry look seemed to deepen 
with his words. He reached forth his 
arms, stood before me pleading, praying. 
‘*Oh, Dorothy, come !”’ 

And I—I gave nosign, no word. What 
could I do? He could not see in the 
gathering twilight how I trembled and 
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shook in every limb, but he detected no 
answer to his prayer, and with a hopeless, 
helpless, stricken movement, he turned 
away—away towards the outside. 

I watched him going. At the door he 
gave me one last look. ‘‘ Kind Heaven, 
heip me!” I cried. ‘‘ I cannot stand those 
piteous, pleading eyes. Hugh! Hugh! 
you have always been my darling, though 
you knew it not. I dared not tell you; 
for you would not let me rest.’’ 

‘‘Not let you rest? My own, I only 
want to give you rest!’’ And in a moment 
his arms were round me, my head was 
pillowed on his breast, passion-breathed 
sentences fell like music on my ear, his 
hands caressed my hair, his lips left lov- 
ing, lingering kisses on my brow, my 
cheeks, my mouth. I felt all sense was 
lost, that the last spark of reason was de- 
serting me. Kind reader, I forgot that I 
was fifty-five and close wrapt in a mad- 
man’s arms. 

Dimly I felt that when the ordeal was 
over, it would be all over with me, that I 
should wake to find myself dead to all 
existence. And then I reflected, ‘‘My 
dear ones are happy and well placed, 
and I have only the cow and the cat to 
leave.” 

‘‘ Dorothy, Dorothy,’’ Hugh was mur- 
muring. ‘‘ You lie here, passive in my 
arms. Your own sweet lips have made 
the blessed confession, yet you have not 
one kiss, one caress to bestow !”’ 

Resistance was past desire, now. I 
raised my head, intending to imprint a 
kiss upon his brow, but he evaded me, 
and met my lips with his in a long, cling- 
ing caress that made me wish to die and 
pass only from the loved clasp of his arms 
into eternity. 

“ But it grows late, my Dorothy,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ They will all be in soon. 
I must not try your strength too far. But 
to-morrow, ah ! to morrow, I will come. 
My darling, now I vow your love, no 
power on earth can keep me from you!” 
I felt a rush of cooler air—looked up to 
find myself alone and sitting in my accus- 
tomed chair. But the latch of the outer 
door was trembling! ‘‘Oh, Father,’’ I 
murmured, ‘¢ let this poor, troubled spirit 
rest. I pray heaven he may not come 
again.” The door opened. On the 
threshold stood Peter. 
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How the succeeding days wore on I 
alone could tell. Each evening, with the 
setting of the sun, I sat and trembling 
waited ; but he did not come. An anxi- 
ety, the burden of which grew heavier 
day by day, weighed me down. A tale 
of woe, no other ear might know, was 
ringing in my ears from morning till eve. 
My step grew tottering, my frame bent, 
my nerves shaken—I was growing old. 

The tales I heard from outside were 
startling. ‘*That poor Hugh White 
should have to be held in such close re- 
straint,’”’ was the talk of the village. 
‘But, then, he escaped the first day he 
came, and, of course, he must be held 
in stricter bondage now.’’ Ay, escape 
he did, but only tocome to me. ‘‘They’ll 
bring un’ here for a time, so I hear, to 
see if youthful scenes ’ll bring un’ back,’’ 
kept ringing in my ears. My heart was 
breaking for the poor daft soul of my 
dead love. It was the same to call him 
dead, since he could never live for me 
again. 

So, day after day went by, and I wished 
each one might be my last. For some 
unaccountable reason the whole miserable 
village was chattering of my poor dar- 
ling’s misfortune, and Peter brought me 
daily reports of how he fared, until I 
thought I should soon bear him company 
in his madness. His confinement was 
closer than ever, and the tales ran that 
his insanity was taking a more violert 
phase. Is it not everso? Will not irk- 
some bondage always tend to drive the 
lost soul, devoid of reason, to despera- 
tion? An intense longing to free poor 
Hugh attacked me hourly. But had I 
dared to breathe such a desire I should 
have been taken for an insane subject, 
too. Now, as I look back, I think I 
must have been. 

It was late one afternoon, my trouble 
had been weighing on me sorely all day, 
when I suddenly conceived an uncon- 
trollable desire to see him; to know if all 
the tales they told were true. I took my 
way to the place of his confinement, and 
asked to see poor Hugh on the strength 
of my old acquaintance with him. His 
keeper politely, but decidedly, refused to 
admit me to his presence. They said 
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they would not answer for my life, if I 
persisted. He was getting so desperate 
that they had been obliged to send for 
more help to attend him, and it was 
more than probable, since the experiment 
of bringing him here had failed, that he 
would soon be removed to a proper asylum, 

I turned away. ‘‘ They'll bring un’ 
here for a time, so I hear, to see if youth- 
ful scenes "11 bring un’ back,” kept ring- 
ing in my ears. I trembled and grew 
faint. It was not an uncommon feeling. 
I had become subject to it of late. I 
crept round to a retired side of the build- 
ing, and sank down, unable to go further. 
There was no living creature near, and 
into the air the stillness of evening was 
breathing. I felt weak, it is true, but I 
was more content to be near him than 
trembling in fear at home. I wondered 
vaguely which room he occupied, and 
gazed up at the windows above me. There 
was one heavily barred on the second 
story that, by a strange feeling of fascina- 
tion, attracted my gaze again and again. 
Could it be Azs window ? 

Even as I mused a man’s face appeared 
there. But amid the gloom of approach- 
ing evening and the shadow of the trees 
I did not recognize it, though something 
told me it was Avs. 

‘¢Hugh! Hugh! Oh, Hugh!” Icried, 
unable to restrain myself. 

The bars were removed, I heard the 
sound of a sash being raised, and then he 
leaned out, and ina clear, loud whisper 
spoke thus: 

‘Dorothy, darling, go home now. I 
know your loving heart. No power on 
earth can keep me longer from you. This 
is my last hour of bondage.” 

The voice was Hugh’s! My heart 
jumped, then sank as I thought of the 
pitiful insane glare in his eyes, which the 
merciful twilight hid from my gaze. But 
somehow I felt constrained to obey him 
and drag the limbs that were fast growing 
weary of life back home. 

That evening, later, I sat in my chair, 
my knitting on my knee, helplessly wait- 
ing and watching. How long was this 
living, breathing misery of reason to last, 
or had it departed to show me madness 
was no release? 

I hear the sound of an opening door. 
I do not stir; for I know it is he. I feel 
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as one but half-awake,:- his arms enclos- 
ing me, his lips on mine, and again I for- 

t all his madness. How long we re- 
mained locked in each others arms it 
were hard to tell; but presently I heard 
him whispering: ‘‘’Tis heaven, my 
Dorothy, but we waste the precious mo- 


ments. I have escaped from those who 
would keep me from you. Now we must 
fly ! ” 


The words had scarcely left his lips 
when again the door opened—this time 
with noisy haste, toadmit more than one. 
The men who entered were his keefers, 
and they were headed by Peter. 

‘¢Wait a moment,” said the latter, 
“T'll get a light.” 

The light was procured, and, on be- 
holding me, Peter gave a loud scream. 
“Poor Miss Dorothy, poor missus !’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘¢ Hush !’ said one of the men, sternly, 
and, advancing, laid strong hands on his 
charge. 

To describe the scene that followed 
were beyond my, power. Hugh kept me 
within his arms with a grip like iron, 
and seemed to care to pay no heed to the 
angry men around him, while Peter was 
wringing his hands and crying for my 
safety. I believe the men were afraid to 
use desperate means while Hugh held me. 
I knew it would kill us both if he was 
taken to the asylum again, and yet what 
could Ido! ‘My love,’ I whispered. 
He trembled in every limb and pressed 
me closer to him. The men drew back 
a little shamefacedly. ‘‘ Release me. 
Release me, Hugh,’ I pleaded. ‘I 
will fight with you before they shall take 
you from me.”’ 

He did release me, and no sooner was 
he standing free and alone than the men 
advanced and seized him. A dangerous 
light leapt to the madman’s eyes, but he 
spoke to them in quiet tones: ‘‘If you 
proceed to rough measures I will not an- 
swer for the consequences. There is a 
lady here; I would rather not have a 
scene.”’ 

One of the men gave a coarse laugh. 
‘“No parley,’’ said he. ‘* You know, 
you’ve got to come with us, so come.”’ 

‘*Then I shall not accompany you 
alive,’’ said Hugh, and, striking out with 
desperate force, he felled the man who 
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had spoken to the ground. This was a 
signal for the others to interfere. Hugh 
would not yield. Soon—soun my cottage 
hearth became stained with red life drops ; 
but it was not the madman’s blood, thank 
Heaven ! 

‘¢ James,”’ I heard one of them whisper, 
‘¢ we'll have to spring on him—take him 
at a disadvantage. He has the strength 
of ten men now.”’ 

With that James crept round to the 
back of him, while the rest engaged him 
in front. Isaw the man behind prepare 
to aim a desperate blow at his head. With 
one loud, piteous cry I threw myself be- 
tween them; but too late. The heavy 
cudgel fell, and my darling lay prostrate 
at my feet. 

‘¢ You have slain him!’’ I cried, fright- 
ened out of all reason. ‘‘Now depart, and 
leave me with the corpse.”’ 

But, instead, they took no heed of me, 
and prepared to carry him away. 

‘¢ Peter,”’ I cried, ‘‘ fetch Dr. Brown at 
once. ‘Tell him a moment’s delay will 
tell.” 

The lad dashed off on his errand, and 
I, infused with the strength of a tigress, 
addressed the men: 

‘¢ You remove that man at your peril. 
If he is not dead now he w#// be ere you 
reach the asylum. In the name of com- 
mon humanity, mad or sane, I protest. 
He is utterly harmless zow, and here he 
must and shai/ for the present remain.’’ 

And still they were not disposed to do 
as I requested, but continued to drag him 
off. With one more desperate effort I 
cried: ‘‘Inhuman brutes!’’ and dashed 
into their midst. They were forced to 
release their burden until they could rid 
themselves of me. In the meantime I 
took the poor maimed head on my knee. 
There was a terrible gash, and the warm 
blood flowed copiously from the open 
wound. Bending over him, and striving 
to staunch the flow, I discovered that he 
still lived; but I would not let those 
keepers know it for the world. But the 
red stream still flowed, and my head 
reeled and my heart grew faint. Would 
my strength last? Alas! I felt myself 
going—going, as though my heart’s blood 
was ebbing away in place of Avs. I re- 
flected that when I recovered conscious- 
ness, if ever, he would be gone from me. 
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In an agony of grief I bent over him and 
placed my trembling lips to his numbed 
ones, and felt with the touch that death 
was communicating itself through him to 
me. 

I knew no more till I found myself ly- 
ing alone on the floor of the room—no, 
not exactly alone, for Dr. Brown’s kind 
face was bending over me. 

“How do you feel now, Miss Dor- 
othy ?” 

‘*I don’t feel,” I replied, wearily. 
‘« But, doctor, what of Aim ?’’ 

He -understood, for his face clouded. 
‘¢T am very, very sorry, but there was no 
other course to pursue.’’ 

‘*No, no; don’t tell me that you al- 
lowed those cruel men to take him away !”’ 
I cried, excitedly, and at the same time 
attempting to rise. 

‘¢ Pray calm yourself,’’said the doctor, 
looking at me in amazement, ‘‘I was 
about to apologize for having had the 
poor fellow conveyed to a room in your 
house.”’ 

‘¢ God bless you !”’ I cried, impulsively. 

‘¢ You are as kind as usual, I find, Miss 
Dorothy,”’ he said, cheerfully, though 
looking puzzled still. ‘‘ And now, if you 
will permit me to raise you from the floor 
to this couch, I will tell you why I in- 
sisted on his staying here.”’ 

Having placed me in a comfortable 
position, he continued : ‘‘ The poor fellow 
has received an ugly wound, but he will 
not die. As for his head, the cut was so 
received and in such a position that it 
may make a difference to him when he 
recovers.”’ 

‘‘How, what do you mean?’ I asked, 
grasping his arm with frantic earnestness. 

‘When he recovers,’ said he, *¢ it will 
either be as a sane man, or an entirely 
hopeless, helpless maniac.”’ 

‘* Have you any reason to hope for the 
best ?’’ I asked, with forced quietness. 

‘« Every reason to Aope,”’ was the reply, 
“ if he can remain here undisturbed.”’ 

‘*Oh, doctor, you do not know. I 
knew him of old. I believe I am the 
a friend he possesses. My home is 

is.” 

‘¢ Indeed, my dear Miss Dorothy, if I 
did not know your strength of mind, I 
should be inclined to think this upset 
had unhinged you. Peter told me a mad- 
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man had broken loose and frightened you 
to death, and you needed my assistance 
at once. When I arrived I saw which 
patient was in imperative need; but it 
was with reluctance I had him conveyed 
to one of your rooms. I assure you | 
should not have done so had not so much 
depended on it; and then I knew he was 
harmless in his present condition. Iam 
very happy to think, however, that I 
stumbled so completely on your wishes,” 

‘*And you will arrange matters with 
those keepers? ’’ I asked, hurriedly. 

‘‘Yes; if he becomes sane, it will be 
all right, but we cannot tell yet, though 
at present I have room to bid you hope.” 
* * * * * * 
Day after day and night after night, I 
watched at my poor love’s bedside. He 
was long in recovering. Delirious fever 
threatened to take his life despite the doc- 
tor’s prophecies. I went with him in his 
delirium through all the scenes of his 
painful wedded life, and his subs2quent 
imprisonment, but I heard nothing of 
myself. He did not know me, and it was 
as well for both. 

I stood at his side one morning smooth- 
ing back the disordered curls from his 
brow. I noticed it was cooler than usual, 
and he seemed to sleep gently. As I 
stood at my task, my eyes wandered away 
for a moment, and on returning to the 
sick pillow, I discovered /és wide open, 
gazing at me with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. They were calm, peaceful and 
sane. I grasped the head of the bed 
with nervous, shaking hands, and leaned 
against the wall for support. ‘‘ Kind 
Heaven, be thanked,’’ I murmured. 
‘¢ My struggle has not been in vain.” 

My patient’s eyes were on me. I smiled. 
He passed his hand across his brow with 
a thoughtful movement, then looked 
again. 

‘‘ Why, it can’t be Dorothy, after all 
these years! And yet, it is Dorothy, and 
at my bedside. What happiness! ’’ 

He looked at me wistfully, but with no 
visible sign of the dread malady. 

‘‘ Dorothy,” and he felt for my hand. 
I gave it to him, but was speechless with 
joy. ‘*The same Dorothy that sent me 
away hopeless so many years ago. I will 
hold you tight now, dear, may I?” I 
never sent him away again. 
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BY C. M. HA 


R. FRASER’S 
clerk, if you 
please, Mrs.: 
Faulkner, and 
Mr. Robert 
wants to know 
>. will he direct 
s> Sandbourne to 
” close up the 
auld pits?’’ 

Mrs. Faulk- 
ner looked up 
from her pa- 
per. 

‘‘Excuse me a moment, Janet?’’ to 
the tall, golden-haired girl ab:ently tri- 
fling with her breakfast. At the mention 
of Mr. Fraser’s name she had looked up 
quickly and a faint flush had come into 
the delicate cheeks. 

‘¢ Certainly, auntie ;’’ and Mrs. Faulk- 
ner left the room, re:urning in a few mo- 
ments. ‘* That issettled,’’ she said; ¢¢ but 
I really don’t see why Robert never con:es 
himself. Have you noticed it, Janet? I 
don’t think he has been here a half dozen 
times since you returned from Edin- 
burgh. I mean to ride over this after- 
noon, give him a good lecture, and bring 
him back to dinner.”’ 

Miss Carr looked up hastily, in genuine 
apprehension. ‘Don’t, auntie. The 
fact is, I have refused Mr. Fraser, and he 
knows it would be unpleasant for either 
of us to meet.” ; 

‘* Refused Robert Fraser! Why, Ja- 
net, it was only last winter you said he 
was worthy a king’s daughter. You must 
be mad, bairnie.’’ 

‘Not half so mad as if I had accepted 
him. You know the old French: ‘ King 
I dare not be, prince I would not be, 
RohanI am?’ Well, auntie, I know the 
Fraser’s are ‘comfortable people,’ but I 
cannot forget that Robert’s grandfather 
was steward of mine, nor that I am a 
Carr.” 

Mrs. Faulkner sighed. She knew it 
was useless to argue with her niece, whose 
indomitable pride was the one defect in 
an otherwise perfect character. ‘‘At any 
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rate, Janet, you will not marry Hugh 
Blair ?”’ 

‘‘Why not, auntie? He is young, 
handsome, high-born, rich—in short, 
everything the old ballads sing.’’ There 
was a bitter ring in the vibrant voice, 
which went to the motherly old heart. 

‘¢ But you do not love him,” she said, 
gravely; ‘‘ and, forgive me, but I thought 
you did Robert.” 

Miss Carr rose impatiently. ‘‘ This is 
too much,”’ she cried, petulantly. Mrs. 
Faulkner looked after her, then, unheed- 
ing her dainty breakfast, fell into a reverie. 
When old Donald Carr died he left his only 
child all the family possessions, including 
the family pride. Not too much of any- 
thing except the pride. Mrs. Faulkner, 
his wealthy, widowed sister, had con- 
sented to care for the lovely little girl, 
and, under the skilful management of 
Robert Fraser, Carr’s Nest, with its dozen 
of farms, its meadows and lime pits, had 
more than doubled its former rental. Mrs. 
Faulkner had watched, with secret ap- 
proval, the growing attachment between 
her niece and the frank, handsome, young 
lawyer, whose sterling qualities had early 
won her respect. ‘True, Robert’s ances- 
tors had béen “ . ful servitors of hers in 
the days whe.: the Carrs held almost royal 
wassail in the now half-dismantled halls ; 
but the arbitrary laws and distinctions of 
caste had no weight with Mrs. Faulkner’s 
pure and lofty soul. She had aided and 
abetted him in the long, hard struggle, 
and many a house had opened its doors 
to the clever young barrister through her 
kindly offices. Heaven set its signet of 
nobility upon Robert Fraser, she said to 
her friends and her niece. 

But a few years previous, Donald Carr’s 
youngest sister, a wealthy, fashionable 
lady, bethought herself of the young girl 
up in the barren Scotch hills, and swooped 
down and bore her away from the homely, 
old-fashioned, mother-heart. And Janet 
learned from her the full value of birth 
and wealth. Mrs. Faulkner had been 
sore grieved when, in place of the 
frank, ingenuous, light-hearted girl, there 
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returned to her a cold, proud, self-ab- 
sorbed woman. 

Yet still she counted upon Janet’s na- 
tive nobility of character; but she had 
refused Robert, whom she loved, and 
when Mrs. Faulkner thought of Janet’s 
pride in her grand old name, and her 
boast to be a worthy daughter of the 
proud Carrs, she shook her head despair- 
ingly. 

Meanwhile Miss Carr had donned a 
jacket and cap, and slipped quietly out. 
She felt uneasy and angry with herself, 
and longed to be alone with her own 
thoughts. She crossed the lawn to the 
back of the old house. Upon this side it 
faced upon a precipitous cliff, down 
whose face a narrow path ran to the 
beach below. It was dangerous; but 
Janet was in.the mood to court danger. 
She safely accomplished the difficult de- 
scent, however, and, wrapping her seal- 
skin closer, sauntered aimlessly along the 
wet sands. The day was in harmony 
with her mood. A dull, gray, October 
sky bent over the grayer, drearier waste 
of rocky stubble; the sound of the waves 
was like a dirge’s monotone, and, with a 
shiver, Janet retreated inward ; and, seat- 
ing herself on a rock, thought over her 
aunt’s words. 

She did love Robert Fraser, and, re- 
membering the grieved surprise with 
which he had received her refusal, she 
wondered, with a hot flush, if her secret 
had been patent to him too. It had been 
a shock to her, this declaration that he 
aspired to the daughter of the proud 
Carrs, though, thinking of the thousand 
acts of humblest devotion to her most 
trivial wish, she said to herself she must 
have been blind not to have understood. 
Yet, since that September morning when, 
in a few hard words—how cold and 
heartless they seemed now — she had 
shown him the impassable gulf between 
him and a daughter of the Carrs, it had 
come to her with sudden and overwhelm- 
ing force that something had gone out of 
her life, that she had trampled upon a 
priceless treasure. Knowing the strength 
and force of his character, she felt that 
already he must have learned to despise 
the proud, heartless woman who had so 
insulted him. But why should the knowl- 
edge give her so sharp a pang? Had she 
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not resolved to marry Hugh Blair, and 
thus secure for herself the advantages to 
which her birth and beauty entitled her? 
At the thought a shudder ran through her 
frame. 

Just then something cold touched her 
hand, and, with a slight scream, she 


‘ sprang up. 


‘‘It is only Gyp,”’ said a voice, as a 
young gentleman jumped down beside 
her and nimbly captured the spaniel leap- 
ing upon her. ‘‘ Well, Miss Carr, are 
you upon suicide bent that you sit here, 
in the wet sand, with that heavy fog 
blowing in upon you?”’ 

She turned to him with a half mocking 
smile. 

‘Really, Mr. Blair, I never knew you 
to make so long a speech before. You 
are positively eloquent.’’ 

‘Yes? I am afraid you will regret 
that you discovered it, Miss Carr, for it 
was solely to give you a sample of my 
eloquence that I risked my neck.” 

‘¢ Oh, dear!”’ she said, ** you weren't 
so venturesome as to come down the cliff, 
were you? It is so steep that I, sure- 
footed as I am, rarely attempt it.” 

‘¢T am not sure that I would not risk 
it over again if it would win such an ex- 
pression of interest from you.” 

‘¢T should feel the same anxiety fora 
perfect stranger,” she replied, coldly. 

‘‘Not very flattering, but, knowing 
Miss Carr’s generous heart, I deem it 
highly probable.”’ 

She bit her lip. ‘‘ Let us return; we 
will go around by the road.’’ She was 
nervously afraid of a téte-a-téte, and be- 
gan talking with feverish rapidity, hardly 
knowing what she said, and becoming 
more embarrassed at her companion’s ab- 
stracted silence, or half coherent replies. 
‘«What are those men doing ?”’ she asked, 
suddenly glancing across at a field where 
a group of laborers was busily employed. 

‘* Closing up the lime-pits, I believe. 
Janet !”’.he burst out, vehemently, ‘I 
must speak. You must cease trifling with 
me. You know that I love you, and yet 
you keep fencing me off every|time I try to 
tell youso. Janet, won’t you be my wife?” 

They were standing still, and he seized 
both her hands and held them. At touch 
of his hot palms, she shivered in positive 
repulsion, and sought to free herself. 
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It had come at last, but now a dread, a 
loathing filled her very soul. 

‘©No, oh, no!’’ she cried, ‘‘let me go, 
Mr. Blair.” 

‘Don’t say that,’’ he interrupted. ‘I 
will wait, Janet. I did not expect to urge 

ou. Iam willing to give time.” 

Why should she not accept him? 
Wealth, station, devotion, all would be 
hers. But her true womanhood con- 
quered pride and ambition. She wrenched 
her hands free, and stood calmly and 
gravely before him, a very queen among 
women. 

‘¢T am verysorry, Mr. Blair,’’ she said, 
firmly, ‘‘ but no length of time can change 
my friendly regard for you into love.’’ 

He breathed hard. ‘‘ Think, Janet,’’ 
he urged, ‘‘as my wife you would be the 
greatest lady in the county. You should 
have your town house—’”’ 

She turned on him with magnificent 
scorn. ‘I really cannot imagine what I 
have done that permits such language. 
No, Mr. Blair, I would not marry you 
were you a king and I a beggar-maid, 
simply because I do not love you.” 

‘©Then you do love that beggar, Fra- 
ser ?”’ he coarsely ejaculated. 

He was putting the question, when a 
horseman turned the bend, and reined up 
beside them. He raised his hat courte- 
ously, while he seemed to take in the sit- 
uation at a glance. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Carr; good 
morning, Mr. Blair.’’ 

Janet flushed scarlet, while Blair an- 
swered rudely: ‘‘I suppose you are going 
up to the Nest, Fraser! Don’t let us de- 
tain you.”’ 

Robert Fraser was a tall, compactly- 
built man of thirty. His fair, noble face, 
flushed with exercise, had a peculiarly 
winning expression, and there was a calm 
dignity and conscious strength about him 
which marked him a man among men. 
Janet glanced from one to the other. 
Good Heavens ! how could any one pre- 
fer Hugh Blair, with his coatse, animal 
beauty, to this son of a steward? She 
shot an indignant look at Blair, as she 
said, a little unsteadily : 

‘*On the contrary, Mr. Fraser, we 
would be most happy to have the honor 
of your company.” 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ lifting his hat, and an- 
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swering as unmoved as though he were 
the merest acquaintance, ‘‘but I am 
called to Abernevis on important busi- 
ness, and cannot delay a moment more. 
Good morning.” 

Janet gazed blankly after him. Was 
this the man who had so passionately 
pleaded his love ! 

‘Really, Miss Carr, I must retort upon 
you, and say you have immense possibili- 
ties for the stage.’’ Blair’s face was livid, 
his eyes blazed with fury. ‘‘I see why 
you refused me. You love that upstart, 
Fraser. You cannot deny it!”’ 

‘‘I deny nothing,’’ she answered, 
proudly. ‘‘Stand out of my way, Mr. 
Blair.”’ 

‘« Curse him,’’ he foamed. ‘‘ It is not 
the first time the beggar has stood in my 
light. But he shall rue it, I swear!’’ He 
sprang after her, and caught her arm. ‘‘I 
tell you, I am not to be frightened by 
looks. That beggar shall not triumph 
over a gentlemen—”’ 

‘<Who can threaten a lady,”’ she fin- 
ished, and walked swiftly away, his wild 
threats filling her ears. 


II. 


It was time for dinner when she reached 
home, and throwing herself on her couch, 
burst into tears. She dried her eyes has- 
tily, and, wearily dressing, went down. 
The meal progressed in almost unbroken 
silence. Mrs. Faulkner would not talk, 
and she could not. She was glad when 
it was over, and she was at liberty to re- 
turn to her chamber. She moved restless- 
ly about, unable to fix her attention upon 
anything. At length, she ensconced her- 
self in a chair by the fire and tried to 
read, but Robert Fraser’s cold, indiffer- 
ent face, kept thrusting itself between her 
and the page. She loved him. She 
would have given the earth to behold 
him, to throw herself at his feet and ask 
his pardon. Yet it was too late, for if he 
had not banished her from his heart 
could he have regarded her so coldly, 
when the sight of him had sent a tumult 
of joy through her being? 

Suddenly she became conscious that 
Nannie, her maid, was hovering around, 
anxious to prefer some request. 

‘« Well, Nannie,’’ she said, kindly. 











































‘¢If you would spare me, the evening, 
Miss Janet. There’s to be a great gather- 
ing at Sandy Macpherson’s, and I was 
bid to it. Hallowe’en it is, and Sandy 
and his wife are so full of folk lore that 
it will be a merry time.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly you may go, Nannie. What 
are some of the games ?”’ in idle curiosity. 
Flattered and delighted, Nannie launched 
forth into a long account of the lads’ and 
lassies’ games, ending with: 

‘¢ But the surest is the lime-pit, though 
naebody’|l try it.” 

‘¢ Why not ?” 

‘Qh, Miss Janet, ye steal to an auld 
lime-pit at midnight, and ye drop one 
end of a clew of yarn down till somebody 
gies it a clutch, and ye ask the name and 
the answer’ll be your true love; but, 
gude Lord save us, it might be auld 
Clootie himself that’d speak, as happened 
to Peggy Burns.”’ 

‘¢ Then you have no faith in it?” 

‘«T have the greatest—in somebody else 
trying it.’’ 

‘‘T shall not need you again,” Janet 
szid, passing out and hastening along the 
corridor to the housekeeper’s room. It 
was empty, and, bastily securing a huge 
ball of yarn, she ran back, laughing to her- 
self over the strange escapade she had re- 
solved upon. 

She waited impatiently until the clock 
struck twelve, then, wrapping herself ina 
dark cloak, crept down and out. She felt 
a little frightened as she groped along in 
the pitchy darkness. 

‘* Robert will be coming back now 
along the highway, and, anyway, it is less 
than a quarter of a mile tothe lime-pits if 
I cut across the fields.’’ 

She had nearly traversed the whole dis- 
tance, when she heard a slight rustle in 
the hedge at the right, then a suppressed 
oath. 

Janet quailed with terror, and held her 
breath. What had possessed her to en- 
gage in such a foolish and dangerous 
errand? Doubtless the hedge was filled 
with cut-throats. Every second she ex- 
pected they would spring upon her. But, 
when full five minutes passed without a 
sound, her courage revived. 

‘*T must be almost there, and it’s just 
as bad going back; anyway, I will finish, 
as I’ve begun.”’ 
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She had taken another step forward, 
when she heard the steady tramp of a 
horse’s hoofs. Her heart bounded. 

‘¢It is Robert. I will wait until he 
goes by.”’ 

Nearer came the rider, and suddenly 
there was an ominous click. Janet tried 
to scream, but her tongue would not obey 
her. 

There was a report; a man’s yell of 
angry surprise; the dreadful cry ofa 
wounded animal, and the horse bounded 
over the hedge and into the fields. There 
was a second shot; then a man dashed 
past, almost brushing against her. 

The mist cleared away from Janet's 
brain, and she stood and listened. The 
horse was dashing through the stubble; 
then there was a terrible crash, a sharp, 
agonized cry, and silence. 

‘¢ They have both fallen into the pit!” 
exclaimed Janet. She darted forward, a 
strange instinct guiding her steps. She 
heard a stifled moan, and threw herself 
upon her knees, groping cautiously with 
her hands. Oh, for a gleam of light! 
Ah, she felt the edge of the loose board- 
ing thrown over the pit that very morn- 
ing. 

‘Robert, Robert,’? she cried. No 
answer. 

‘¢Oh, perhaps he is crushed and man- 
gled in that dreadful hole! Robert, 
Robert, oh, my darling, answer me! My 
God, it is too late !’’ 

Was that a moan? She held her breath. 
It was her name! 

‘« Robert !’’ she exclaimed, rapturously. 
‘‘Thank God! Are you badly hurt? 
Did the ball strike you?”’ 

‘No, but my poor Queenie. I am 
between her body and a side of the 
staging.”’ 

‘¢ But you aren’t hurt badly, Robert?” 
in womanlike persistence. 

How the tender tone thrilled him. 

‘¢ There is great danger that the staging 
will give way and Queenie fall on me as 
we godown. I’m pretty well squeezed as 
it is.” 

‘¢QOh, Robert! Do you think you can 
wait while I go for help ?”’ 

‘*T think I’ll have to,’’ he said, with 
almost a laugh. ‘‘Carr’s Nest is nearest, 
Janet; but I am afraid that dastardly 
assassin may be lurking about.” 
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‘¢ Hark !’’ she exclaimed, springing up, 
then, remembering the danger of a mis- 
step, she tried to be cautious as she 
backed away. Yes, she was right. A 
arty of Sandy’s merrymakers were pass- 
ing on the highway. 

Her shouts soon brought them to the 
pit, and Janet rapidly directed them to 
bring ropes and lanterns. The stout 

asants worked with a will, and in an in- 
credibly short time Robert was extricated 
from his perilous position. Janet looked 
at him reproachfully. 

‘Well, I don’t think I am badly hurt 
if my arm is broken, considering all 
things,’’ he answered, with a faint smile 
and a look that made her blush furiously. 

Mrs. Faulkner was greatly astonished 
when she was roused from her honest 
sleep to be confronted by the strange 
cavalcade; but when Janet, stammering 
and hiding her face on her breast, gave her 
a brief account of the night’s adventures, 
she caught her in her arms, and hugged 
her like a bear, exclaiming: ‘‘You are 
a dear, good girl, and I always knew it.’’ 
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‘¢ There, there, auntie dear ; send Aleck 
to Abernevis for the doctor.”’ 

Under the ministrations of the good 
doctor, Robert rapidly recovered ; but he 
shamelessly and ungratefully asserted that 
the knowledge that he had at last won 
Janet’s love was the great panacea which 
cured all his sorest wounds. 

‘‘The only thing I regret about my 
stay here,’’ said he, teasingly, as he lay 
on a sofa and watched Janet’s charming 
face with intense, undisguised admiration, 
‘¢is that nothing has been done concern- 
ing that dastardly assassin. Do you know, 
I am sure it was Blair.”’ 

‘<I know it was,’’ said Janet, quietly. 
‘¢ He has fled the place, Robert, and for 
the sake of his mother promise me to let 
the matter go.”’ 

‘¢T can afford to,’’ he said, with an ex- 
pressive glance ; ‘‘ poor fellow, he did me 
a good turn.”’ ‘ 

‘¢T don’t know about that,’’ said Mrs. 
Faulkner. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for Janet’s 
speering, there wouldn’t be any wedding 
for us this Christmas; eh, lassie ?”’ 


Jesus on the Shore. 


BY C. E. B, 


Gye HROUGH the night of sin we journeyed, 
of Stumbling oft, beside the way, 
oH For the clouds hung thick above us, 
Veiling every starry ray. 
Then there came a voice to cheer us, 
One we ne’er had heard before, 
Lo! the morning light was breaking, 
‘¢ Jesus stood upon the shore.” 


Sorrow’s wing was brooding o’er us, 
And we knew not where we trod, 

For the tear-drops dimmed our vision, 
As we felt the chastening rod. 

Then a light shone through the darkness, 
And we whispered o’er and o’er, 

Grief depart, your reign is over, 
Jesus stands upon the shore. 


Want and woe were hastening toward us, 
Pallid phantoms, stern and grim, 
And we knew not how to pass them, 
For our faith was growing dim. 
But the loving hand that led us 
Kindled up the flame once more, 
And we felt the blest assurance— 
Jesus stands upon the shore. 


And this thought will come to cheer us, 
Drifting on life’s ocean wide, 

Floating nearer, ever nearer, 
To the home beyond the tide. 

Though the storms may sweep the waters, 
And the billows loudly roar, 

Peace, be still, we’ll anchor safely, 

“« Jesus stands upon the shore.” 





Death is coming, surely coming, 
And the shadows of the grave, 
But we need not fear its terrors, 
If we trust his power to save. 
Lights are gleaming in the valley, 
Shining through the crystal door, 
And in yon eternal morning, 
Jesus stands upon the shore. 
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BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


Z% SARATOGA, Au- 
7 gust 2d, 188-. 





UXZ22 EAR MOTHER: 
<> Did you receive 
my postal an- 
nouncing our safe 
arrival here? We 
are now quite set- 
tled in one of the 
most luxurious 
suites of this luxu- 
rious hotel — Mr. 
de Puyster being 
one of the kind who is satisfied with only 
the very best. Heand Mrs. de Puyster 
are kindness itself, and thus far my situa- 
tion as governess has been a sinecure, as 
scarcely any demands have been made 
upon me. Each of the children has a 
maid, and as Mrs. de Puyster does not 
wish them to study during the warm 
weather, I find myself absolutely free to 
spend my time as I choose. This morn- 
ing I remonstrated with Mrs. de Puyster. 
I told her that I felt I was not even earn- 
ing my very expensive board, to say 
nothing of my salary. She tapped me 
kindly on the cheek: ‘Get some roses 
into this pale face,’ she said, ‘and become 
thoroughly acquainted with Dorothy and 
Eric. This is holiday time, and you must 
make the best of it. I promise you work 
enough for the winter.’ 

‘«Indeed, mother dear, my lines have 
fallen to me in pleasant places, and I have 
already fallen in love with my employers 
2d their beautiful children. No distinc- 
tion is made between us; I sit at the same 
table with them, accompany them in their 
walks and drives, and am made their 
equal in all respects. The only thing 
that marks the wide difference in our 
social standing is our manner of dressing. 
While Mrs. de Puyster is exceedingly un- 
«stentatious and quiet in her toilette, yet 
her dresses bear the cachet of the highest 
elegance and style; while my poor habili- 
ments are simply clothes. However, that 
is a matter of the most complete indiffer- 
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ence to me as long asI appear decent 
enough to suit their requirements. 

‘7 must, in closing, send you, my dear 
little modiste, a donne bouche in the way 
of a compliment. Yesterday I wore my 
black net, confectioned with real French 
skill by your dainty fingers. When I came 
down Mrs. de Puyster gave me one of her 
quick, all-comprehensive glances. ‘ Dear 
Miss Terence,’ she said, ‘ what a pretty 
gown, and how beautifully it fits. Those 
French biases are wonderfully well adapted 
to your figure. And what a pretty idea 
threading the meshes with that exquisite 
green. 

‘‘Good night, dearest. I am storing 
up allsorts of descriptions of queer people 
to regale you with when we meet. 

‘« Ever your loving daughter, 

‘¢ MARGARET.” 


‘¢SaRATOGA, August 3d, 188-. 

‘* DEAR Bos:—Saratoga is at its mad- 
dest. Every hotel and boarding-house iss 
full to overflowing. We have notabilities 
by the score, belles by the hundred, and 
diamonds by the cart-load. My eyes are 
so dazed by the glamour of these gems 
that Iam rendered incapable of judging 
of the features of their wearers. I have 
seen but one woman or girl here un- 
adorned (?) by this glitter, and I cannot 
exactly place her in the social firmament. 
She is with a family from Baltimore—the 
de Puysters—and registers as Miss Ter- 
ence, Philadelphia. She is so unpreten- 
tious and quiet in her dress, that the 
contrast alone would provoke one’s notice, 
were it not also sharpened by her really 
remarkably beautiful and exceptional face. 

‘‘Her type is rare, and, taken in con- 
junction with her name, hints, I think, a 
Celtic origin. Her hair, which grows 
very low upon her brow, is almost black, 
her eyes dark blue, and her skin as white 
as milk. I fancy there should be a tinge 
of red in the cheeks by right, for she 
looks more delicate and fragile than nature 
evidently intended her. She has another 
beauty, which causes much remark among 
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the men, and that is her figure—a little 
thin and wasted now, as if from illness; 
it must, in its best condition, be simply 
superb. I have noticed her hands and 
feet, and they convince me of her origin. 

‘‘This long description leads you to 
consider me, in the vernacular of our 
time, mashed. Well, perhaps I am, a 
trifle. I am going to try to get presented; 
and have already scraped acquaintance 
with de Puyster. I have really taken a 
fancy to this girl’s looks. I have always 
intended to marry when I could find my 
ideal woman. I thought once I had found 
her in the shape of a professional beauty ; 
but, old boy, you remember how utterly 
disillusioned I became. You know how 
quickly she broke with me when she dis- 
covered that I was not Max Quintard, 
but simply his bailiff. I think the test 
was a good one, and mean to apply it 
again. If a woman cannot love me, Mark 
Shelton, bailiff, as well as she loves me 
as Max Quintard, proprietor, I’ll none of 
her. 

‘‘Good-by, old man. I'll keep you 
informed of my progress. 

‘«Ever yours, M.” 


Mrs. de Puyster was sitting with her 
two children on the hotel piazza, listen- 
ing toa selection from Nadjy, which the 
band was playing, and pretending to add 
to a dainty fabric of worsted that lay in 
her lap, and threaded in and out of her 
slender, white fingers. 

She was an exceedingly elegant-looking 
woman, with a native charm and gracious- 
ness of manner that rendered her irresisti- 
bly attractive. 

‘Where is Miss Terence, Dorothy?” 
she presently asked, ina gentle, caressing 
voice. 

‘¢In her room, mamma,”’ the child re- 
plied ; ‘‘she said that as Elise was with 
us she would go up and write some letters, 
or read. But, mamma, may I go and 
bring her down now? It’s awfully stupid 
up in those poky old rooms.”’ 

“Yes, do, dear, run along! And you 
too, Eric, go with Dorothy, for she may 
lose her way in all these corridors. Knock 
at her door, and say that if she is not 
engaged mamma would be glad to have 
wd come down and sit on the piazza with 

er,” 
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‘¢ The poor child is afraid of being in 
the way,’’ she thought, as the little ones 
started off on their errand. ‘‘ Who is 
that with Roger?’’ she continued to her- 
self, as she furtively raised her lorgnette 
the better to discern the features of a man 
who stood talking to her husband at a 
short distant. ‘‘A very good-looking 
man,’’ she concluded, laying down her 
glass, as she saw them start toward her. 
‘¢ How clean and fresh a fair man looks, 
especially in the morning! I don’t rec- 
ognize this one, but he has rather a swell 
air and manner.”’ 

She raised her eyes, which had been 
bent upon her work during the stranger’s 
approach, with a charming smile of wel- 
come as her husband presented him. 

‘Delighted tomeet you, Mr. Quintard,”’ 
she said, throwing her own bright, indi- 
vidual warmth into the stiff, formal words. 
‘¢ What is this they are playing, Roger? 
Probably, you or Mr. Quintard can name 
it, for it is troubling me toplaceit. Oh, 
yes,Zes Rameaux! How stupid of me! 
Thank you, Mr. Quintard; it isso an- 
noying to be unable to place an air. The 
children? Oh, I sent them up for Miss 
Terence, dear. I fancy she is afraid of ob- 
truding herself upon me. My governess, 
Mr. Quintard,’’ she went on, explanator- 
ily, ‘¢an exceedingly lovely girl, who has 
recently come to me. She has been ill, 
overworked, I fancy, in the endeavor to 
support herself and mother. She is—”’ 

A low ‘‘hush”’ from her husband in- 
terrupted her, as from a side door close 
by issued forth a really charming trio: 


_Margaret Terence with Dorothy and 


Eric clinging to either hand. Observing 
a stranger with Mrs. de Puyster, she was 
about to turn aside with the children 
when their mother called to her. 

‘¢ Please, come here, Miss Terence; I 
have selfishly interrupted your reading 
that you may set me straight again in 
this crocheting.”’ 

As the girl drew near, Mrs. de Puyster 
went through the ceremony of presenting 
the stranger as courteously as though she 
was introducing him to a cherished guest, 
and then, as Mr. de Puyster brought for- 
ward a chair: 

‘There, sit down, dear!’ she ex- 
claimed ; and, lifting the mass of fleecy 
wool to transfer it to Margaret Terence’s 
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lap, she continued, ‘‘do see if you can 
bring order out of chaos. Ido not think 
I am a very apt pupil.” 

The girl smiled and applied herself 
diligently to her task, while Mrs. de Puys- 
ter chatted away volubly to her new ac- 
quaintance, and made strenuousendeavors 
to include Margaret in the conversation. 
It was only occasionally, however, that 
the dusky head could be won to lift itself 
from its drooping position and allow the 
proud, sweet lips to utter more than a 
brief *‘ yes”’ or ‘‘no”’ to the varied dis- 
cussion.. But the man who sat watching 
her closely, despite his apparent devotion 
to Mrs. de Puyster’s remarks, noted how 
tenderly she replied to the children’s fre- 
quent questions, how patiently she en- 
deavored to teach little Dorothy the 
method of the work she was engaged in, 
and how ready she was, when the mis- 
takes had all been readjusted, to assent to 
Eric’s proposition that she should accom- 
pany him and Dorothy to the Park. 

Mrs. de Puyster at once negatived the 
idea, but Miss Terence ventured to be 
respectfully insistent, pleading their cause 
as if it were here own. 

‘‘T wish you would allow us to go,”’ 
she said, with a little flush on her pale 
cheeks. ‘‘I am longing for a walk, and 
it will give us all an appetite for the good 
things we shall have for lunch.”’ 

And so Mrs. de Puyster yielded; and 
although the stranger, who called himself 
Max Quintard, felt a desire to rise and 
join the little party, etiquette held him 
bound to the side of Mrs. de Puyster, 
where he was, in a measure, rewarded by 
hearing some details of the girl’s early 
life. 

It soon became a custom for Miss Ter- 
ence to take her young charges: over to 
the Park every morning between twelve 
and one, while Mrs. de Puyster went to her 
room to take a little rest before luncheon; 
and gradually it also became a habit for 
Max Quintard to stroll over and join the 
little group. The children found plenty 
to employ them, and it certainly would 
have been somewhat dull and monoto- 
nous for Margaret to sit alone and watch 
them, and she had found it absolutely im- 

possible to read with the frequent interrup- 
tions they subjected her to. Besides she 


had had one experience that had made 
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his protection very welcome, even had 
his society been less endurable. 

She had been sitting on one of the 
Park benches one morning quite alone, 
The children had strayed to a distance 
and were running races with some acquain- 
tances they had made. The least vain of 
women, she little realized how charming 
and alluring a picture she made, as she 
sat on the old wooden seat, leaning back 
comfortably against a sheltering elm tree. 
She wore a very simple gown of a cheap, 
white material, the waist open a little at 
the throat, giving a glimpse of her beau- 
tiful neck, the high puffed sleeves show- 
ing to advantage the slender waist, and a 
cluster of rich yellow roses, which Eric 
de Puyster had brought her, tucked into 
her belt. Her dark hair was covered by 
a narrow-brimmed sailor hat which rested 
compactly on the tightly-braided coil in 
her neck. Secure in her knowledge that 
the children were safe, she had permitted 
herself to become absorbed in one of 
Octave Thanet’s short stories, when she 
heard a step approaching. . 

Looking up casually she discovered a 
man standing just infront of her. She 
had seen him often at the hotel, where he 
had several times endeavored to offer her 
small civilities. He was rich, excesssive- 
ly so, being the only child of a wealthy 
brewer. He was also excessively vulgar 
and dissipated in no small degree. The 
sort of a man, in fact, who would be utter- 
ly intolerable to any refined, fastidious 
woman. He was now standing before her 
with his hat raised, and an easy smile of 
familiarity on his rather bloated features. 

‘«Charming here, Miss Terence, is it 
not ?”’ he asked, suavely. 

The girl had been looking at him, but 
as he spoke, she raised her eyes a trifle 
and, as if he were not there, called out 
in a calm steady voice : 

‘*Dorothy, Eric, dear, don’t run too 
hard,” then dropped her eyes to her book, 
and qyietly continued her reading. 

An evil light came into the man’s eyes. 
He came a step nearer, so close that his 
shadow fell across her page. 

‘* You seem to be interested in your 
book, Miss Terence,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘¢ May I not see what you are reading?” 

He leaned forward and bent his head 


down as if to read the title, bringing his 
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face so close to hers that she could feel 
his breath upon her cheek and discern 
from its odor what species of courage was 
animating his conduct. 

Thoroughly frightened by her isolation 
and the man’s persistency, she gave a lit- 
tle cry and started to her feet, dropping 
her book in the repelling gesture she 
made with her out-turned hands. As he 
stooped to pick up the volume, a man 
who had heard the little cry, having 
watched the scene from a short distance, 
came swinging hurriedly up the path, 
seized him by the collar, gave him a 
quick turn and sent him staggering off, 
to bring up in anything but a dignified 
attitude upon his knees on the graveled 
walk. 

‘¢ You dastardly scoundrel !’’ Max Quin- 
tard exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘‘ You 
low, miserable cad! to insult a lady sim- 
ply because she is alone and at your mer- 
cy! Take yourself off, and as true as I 
draw the breath of life, if ever you in- 
trude your miserable person upon this 
lady, or molest her by word, look or deed, 
I'll horsewhip you within an inch of your 
life !”’ 

Margaret never mentioned this incident 
to Mrs. de Puyster, fearing that it would 
annoy her and that the pleasant hours in 
the Park might be forbidden in the futire. 
But she was glad of the security furnished 
by Quintard’s presence. She enjoyed 
their long, pleasant talks together, and 
the deference and courtesy of his manner 
unconsciously flattered her natural vanity 
into a desire to show him all the best that 
there was in her of mental endowments. 

Andto him? Well, let another of his 
letters to his intimate friend, Robert Du- 
maresq, speak for him. 


‘« SARATOGA, August 15, 188— 
‘‘DEaR O_p Bogp:—You are a good 
boy to take such an interest in my love- 
lorn condition, and to consent to read the 
platitudes of that most uninteresting of 
mortals—a lover. But it is a luxury to 
confess myself to some one, and supreme- 
lyso when that some one is you. Dear 
old man, I am clean gone; idiotically, 
hopelessly, insanely in love! No man 
ever had the disease in a more malignant 
form. I am jealous of every man that 
looks at her, envy the children who are 
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her constant associates; covet Mrs. de 
Puyster’s privilege of benefiting her, and 
hoard up every look or smile she gives 
me, as if they alone were to be her sole 
gift to me. 

‘‘T have written you of her assault by 
that young hound here. Well, since that 
I have never allowed her to go to the 
Park without me. I don’t go with her, 
for people gossip so, but I shadow her 
and generally join her there. Bob, she is 
apparently the fairest of God’s creations, 
a pure and noble woman—apparently, I 
say, but I feel, assuredly. Yet I have 
been once frightfully deceived, and no 
longer consider myself a judge. 

‘¢My God! I could not stand another 
betrayal, I should shoot myself this time! 
I am in a quandary. I cannot decide 
whether to offer myself to her in propria 
persone or not. Shall*I tell her now 
that I am not the rich man she thinks me, 
and offer myself as a plain, simple work- 
ingman and see if she’ll have me; or, 
shall -I still allow her to think that in re- 
ceiving my proposal, she is receiving that 
of Max Quintard, gentleman and million- 
aire? It is a difficult question, Bob. 
After my former experience you will 
doubtless consider me an utter fool, when 
I tell you that sometimes I think I would 
rather win her to marry me for money 
than not to win her at all. However, I 
shall soon decide what to do, and then put 
my fate to the touch. Until then, fare- 
well, old fellow. Ever yours, 

‘¢M,” 


As the days sped on with those matuti- 
nal meetings in the Park, Margaret began 
to feel a little guilty. She was sure that 
Mrs. de Puyster was ignorant of them, 
and felt uneasy lest she should not ap- 
prove. She thought she had discovered 
a look of surprise on Mr. de Puyster’s 
face when, on one occasion, he had 
chanced to meet them coming home to- 
gether. 

Anything underhanded or equivocal 
was extremely abhorent to her nature; 
besides, delightful as these meetings were, 
she was beginning to think that Quintard 
might consider her holding herself cheap 
in so constantly affording them. She de- 
cided to acquaint Mrs. de Puyster with 
the matter, and ask her permission to 
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change the mornings’ programme some- 
what. 

She had become warmly attached to 
her employer during this pleasant holiday- 
making, and Harrie de Puyster thorough- 
ly reciprocated her liking. It was her 
constant endeavor to make the girl forget 
their relations of mistress and servant, 
and did all in her power to establish a 
familiar intercourse between them. 

She was lying on her bed in a charm- 
ing négligé of muslin and lace, with all 
her pretty fair hair lying in disorder upon 
her pillow, when Margaret tapped at her 
door. 

‘¢ Bless me, dear child!’’ she cried, as 
she espied the girl’s serious and intent 
look, ‘‘ what has happened ?” 

Margaret smiled. It was impossible not 
to smile when Harrie de Puyster meant 
youshould.. ° 

‘‘Nothing much,’’ she remarked; 
‘‘only, Mrs. de Puyster, I want to tell 
you something.”’ 

‘‘ Very well. Take a seat on the bed; 
the chairs are abominable. Dear Miss 
Terence, how this place has improved 
you! You are a different being from 
the white little ghost I brought here. I 
must tell you a joke I overheard about 
you. I was sitting behind a post on the 
piazza this morning, with Mr. de Puyster, 
when you came by with the children. 
As you passed I overheard one woman say 
to another, ‘Saratogo has had its effect 
upon that girl. I don’t believe she knew 
what rouge was when she came here, and 
now just look at her!’ ”’ 

The two women laughed heartily at 
the thought of Margaret’s painting, and, 
as the merriment subsided, the latter 
turned to Mrs. de Puyster : 

‘¢ Dear Mrs. de Puyster,”’ she said, “I 
have something on my conscience to con- 
fess to you.’’ And therewith she related 
the history of her adventure in the Park, 
of Mr. Quintard’s interference, and of 
their subsequent meetings there. ‘‘ Now,”’ 
she concluded, ‘‘I do not wish to go 
there any more at present unless you 
especially desire it. I feel that it is un- 


becoming in me, a governess, to receive 
the attentions of any man while I am in 
the discharge of my duties, and with 
your permission we will find our morning’s 
amusement elsewhere.’’ 
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Mrs. de Puyster rose, leaned forward, 
and kissed the girl’s pure face; then 
took her hand and held it while she 
spoke. 

“ My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are a good, 
conscientious child, and shall do as you 
like in the matter. Let me tell you some- 
thing, however. Mr. de Puyster has in- 
quired Max Quintard up, and has found 
him and his antecedents to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. Besides being a man of irre- 
proachable character, he is very wealthy 
and quite independent. He is from Ken. 
tucky, where he has large estates; and I 
am sure he would be an excellent parti 
for any girl. There, there, my dear,” 
she added, quickly, as she saw the hot 
blood rush to the girl’s face and dye her 
slender white neck, ‘*do not look so 
proud and defiant. No one who knows 
you would ever dream that you could 
marry any man for his money. __ Besides, 
Max Quintard would be charming if he 
were as poor as he is rich.”’ 

It was some three evenings later, and 
there was a brilliant hop in progress at 
the United States. Mrs. de Puyster had 
at last succeeded in overcoming Mar- 
garet’s scruples, and in persuading her to 
go down with her to see the dancing, 
Mrs. de Puyster herself was gorgeous in 
one of Redfern’s swellest gowns, an in- 
describable combination of delicate salmon 
crépe and deep moss green velvet. The 
diamonds, which never saw the light of 
day, shone dazzlingly beneath the brilliant 
artificial light, enhancing the beauty of 
her exquisite toilette. 

She and Mr. de Puyster had formed a 
scheme, and to further its execution she 
had searched the French modistes’ shops 
of the town until she had found what she 
desired : a simple gown of clinging China 
silk of a faint creamy, yellow hue, whose 
low Y-shaped bodice and short full 
sleeves were enriched by masses of filmsy 
lace. It had been a labor of love and 
patience to induce Margaret Terence to 
accept and wear this gown; but the ob- 
jections had been finally overcome as the 
girl noted the real distress and hurt feel- 
ing which her refusal had evoked. 

She had yielded gracefully at last, and 
had felt a little throb of exultation in her 
own beauty as she took a final survey of 
herself. 
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Mrs. De Puyster gave a little cry when 


- the girl presented herself in her room. 


“Oh, my child! But you are too 
lovely! Dear, dear, you make me look 
frightfully commonplace and over-dressed, 
doesn’t she, Elise ?” 

But the-sagacious Frenchwoman had a 
ready sop for.her mistress’ apparently 
wounded vanity; and, indeed, Mrs. de 
Puyster was very well aware that her 
appearance left nothing to be desired. 

Half an hour later the hop was at its 
height. Quintard, who had been thrown 
somewhat on his own resources lately, ow- 
ing to Margaret’s recently-formed resolu- 
tion of avoiding him, hearing the dulcet 
sounds proceeding from the direction of 
the ball-room, directed his steps thitlher- 
ward, scarcely expecting to find there the 
object of his thoughts, but from a desire 
for distraction. 

As he stood leaning against the door, a 
very good-looking target in his immacu- 
late evening-dress for the glances of scores 
of bright eyes, his gaze, roaming idly 
about, suddenly rested upon a very fair 
picture—a picture which made his pulses 
leap, and Scattered to the winds the cloud 
of indifference which had lain so heavily 
upon his face. 

He started hastily forward, and the 
next moment stood, with eager, admiring 
face, and earnest manner, pleading with 
the girl for the privilege of one turn 
around the great ball-room. There was 
unconscious longing in every line of the 
face thatgwas hesitatingly turned to Mrs. 
de Puyster, for after all Margaret Terence 
was but a girl with all a girl’s love of 
pleasure. 

‘*Go, go, dear child,”” Mrs. de Puyster 
urged. ‘ You know your feet have been 
impatiently keeping time ever since we 
came in.”’ 

Quintard’s strong arm trembled a little 
as for the first time he placed it about the 
woman he loved; and, as Waldteufel’s 
delicious strains floated around them and 
they moved together as if in perfect har- 
mony of thought and impulse, speechless, 
silent, but seemingly one in spirit, he felt 
a very intoxication of delight fill his soul. 

The waltz was over; he led her, still 
silent and unresisting, out of the glare 
and confusion of the gay room. They 
traversed long corridors, she yielding to 
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his guidance in unquestioning submission, 
as if in a hypnotic trance, her beautiful 
eyes downcast and filled with a dreamy, 
far-off look of supernal ecstasy. They 
reached the big, broad piazzas—the 
square court was filled with silvery moon- 
light. The place was deserted for the 
gayer scene within. 

Still silent, his handsome face aglow 
with passionate love, his whole frame 
thrilling to the light touch that lay upon 
his arm, Quintard led her to a quiet nook 
at the farther end of the broad piazza. 
There he paused and released her hand 
from his arm, standing tall, erect, and 
proud: before her, a noble figure, a fine 
specimen of thorough manhood. 

Then his voice, a little husky and low, 
but firm and resolute, broke the long si- 
lence, as she, tremulous with the certainty 
of his purpose, leaned, an exquisite vision 
of maidenly shyness, against the low rail 
that guarded the piazza. 

‘* Margaret,’’ he said, ‘‘I love you; I 
have loved you, I think, ever since my 
eyes first rested upon you. It is a short 
time since we met; too short, I fear, for 
me to hope to have won your love; but 
you are poor, I am rich—marry me, and 
I swear to make you happy. Oh, my 
darling, for God’s sake, do not refuse 
me!” 

She lifted her eyes to his face then. 
In the midst of her own emotion she was 
moved to sympathy for the apprehension 
she saw he was enduring; else it is doubt- 
ful if her pride could so easily have for- 
given his mercenary allusion. She took 
a step forward and placed her hands in 
his. 

‘¢ Max,” she said, with a blush crim- 
soning her face as she spoke his name, 
‘¢you have wounded me by supposing 
that any consideration under heaven 
could influence me to marry if I did not 
love you. But, as I do love you, be- 
cause I should still love you if you were 
even poorer than I, I forgive your words.” 

He made a movement and clasped her 
to his breast, where she lay with her head 
resting upon his heart, while he murmur- 
ed fond words in her ear. Presently she 
raised her head and looked him in the 
face, with eyes full of honest love. 

‘¢ Dear,”’ she whispered, ‘‘do you think 
that a woman such as I could be brought 
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to surrender herself for money? Max, 
never, never suggest such a thing to me 
again, else you will break my heart.” 


‘« FRANCONIA, Sept. 28. 

‘¢Dear Bos:—Here I am, ‘ wooed 
and married and a’,’ and a happy man. 
Happier than I ever expected to be, and 
far happier than I deserve. Margaret is 
flawless, and my love for her grows day 
by day in strength. If it were not for 
the haunting thought that I ought to have 
told before our marriage that I was sim- 
ply a bailiff, a rich man’s servant instead 
of the rich man himself, I should be 
supremely happy. She has assured me 
time and again, with all the tone of truth 
in her speech, that her acceptance of me 
was unbiased by worldly considerations. 
So did the other, until the trial came. I 
have written you how weak I was, how 
utterly cowardly in fearing to tell her be- 
fore I had secured her; now I have made 
up my mind toit. She is mine whether 
she will or no; and, even if her pride 
induces her to hate me for my deception, 
she will still remain my wife. 

‘You think that I have been a fool, 
and that I am becoming a monomaniac— 
well, perhaps you are right. At all 
events, to-morrow I shall settle the matter 
for good and all. After the dénouement 
I will write you. Ever yours, 

6< M.’? 


‘* FRANCONIA, Qct. 1. 

‘¢ DEAR Bos:—I have told her all, and 
thank God I have! My last doubts are 
removed and my fears atan end. Yes- 
terday we started off on a buck-board for 
along drive. We rather enjoy these téte- 
4 téte drives, she and I. We had turned 
to come home when the idea seized me 
that then was the proper time to make 
my confession. I suddenly turned to her. 
‘ Margeret,’ I said, ‘what should you say 
if told you that I had been deceiving 
yuu ever since our acquaintance first be- 
gan?’ She turned a little pale, and I 
saw her lips tremble with apprehension. 
However, she quickly controlled herself. 

‘«*What do you mean, Max?’ she 
asked, quietly. 

‘¢* Suppose I told you that I am not 
the rich man you think me, but only the 
rich man’s steward? ThatI am not Max 
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Quintard, millionaire ; but simply Mark 
Shelton, bailiff? That I feared to unde. 
ceive you before because I was afraid of 
losing you?’ 

‘«She looked: me searchingly in the 
face. ‘ Max,’ she said, ‘are you trifling 
with me, dear ?’ : 

‘«T thought I read dismay in her man. 
ner, and this nerved me to my undertak- 
ing. ‘No,’ I replied, firmly, ‘I am not 
jesting; you have married a poor man, 
I am not Max Quintard, who is abroad 
traveling, and you are simply Mrs. Mark 
Shelton, the wife of a poor devil of a 
bailiff.’ 

‘« She grew white to the lips, and turn- 
ed away from me, saying nothing. Pres- 
ently I heard deep, heavy sobs, and saw 
her figure tremble with emotion. This 
aroused my anger. I was then right in 
my fear. She was like all the rest of her 
sex. I turned to her roughly. 

««<«So,’ I cried, harshly, ‘ you have 
already begun to bemoan your lost wealth! 
And yet how many times have you assured 
me you cared nothing for my supposed 
riches ?” 

‘¢ Bob, the face she turned to mine 
shamed me, as did her words. ‘ Max,’ 
she said, ‘my husband, I can scarcely 
wonder that you misinterpret my grief, 
after having shown so little confidence in 
my love. It is not the loss of your money 
I bemoan. Heaven knows had you really 
lost it since our marriage I should have 
hailed the opportunity of proving my love 
genuine, as God-sent. What does grieve 
me, what cuts me to the heart, is the fact 
that you thought it necessary to practice 
this trick upon me. When I can recover 
from this mortification to my love, I may 
be able to rejoice in the opportunity 
of proving how slight is my regard for 
money.’ 

‘‘She has humbled me, Bob, I ac- 
knowledge it. Truth was in her every 
accent, and she treats me now with a new 
deference and consideration. One would 
think my changed estate had ennobled 
me in her eyes. She has begged me to go 
back to my duties in Kentucky, and give 
up the use of the name which I had il- 
legally usurped. So we go to-morrow, 
and for a time I become again Mark 
Shelton. When we are fairly settled at 
Warrick Heath I shall tell the real 
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truth, though I dread to doit. Her con- 
tempt will be hard to bear. 
‘« Ever yours, M.” 


‘¢ Warwick HEatTH, Oct. 10. 
‘¢ DEAREST MOTHER :—You will be sur- 
rised at the signature to this letter, for 
after what I wrote you from Franconia 
ou are doubtless thinking of me as Mar- 
garet Shelton. Mother dear, Max was 
deceiving me when he told me that story 
of his poverty. I should find his mistrust 
hard to bear had he not unbosomed him- 
self to me now, thus enabling me to ap- 
preciate his suspicions. 

‘¢ The woman to whom he was formerly 
engaged threw him over because she 
heard some story of his being other than 
he was; that he was poor instead of rich, 
etc. Her treatment of him bred distrust 
of all women in his mind, and so I, too, 
fell a victim to his suspicions. Thank 
God, I have dispelled them completely. 

‘¢ When we returned here I was under 
the impression that we were coming to 
take care of the house for its absent 
owner. The servants had received in- 
structions to address me as Mrs. Shelton, 
and for a day or two I was unsuspicious. 
Feeling that Max must be very sensitive 
now that he had acknowledged his pov- 
erty, I treated him with far greater 
tenderness and demonstrativeness than 
ever before. 

‘¢One thing alone troubled me. While 
I could see it was quite right that we 
should exercise the owner’s horses, and 
by his request make free use of his house 
and servants, it did not seem to me just 
the thing that we should drink his wines, 
occupy the very best rooms, etc. This 
worried me so constantly that at last, 
finding my hints unavailing, I resolved 
to openly remonstrate with my husband. 
I chose atime of which we are both fond, 
the twilight after dinner. 

‘¢ Max was standing by the hearth, for 
we find open fires very pleasant now. He 


E asked fair Maud to marry ; 
By letter she replied. 
He read it—-she refused him; 


He shot himself, and died. 
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was leaning against the mantel, and I 
went up and put my arms about his neck. 
‘ Dear,’ I said, ‘ have I yet convinced you 
that I married you solely for your own 
sake, and not for any mercenary pur- 
pose?’ Mother, the look he gave me 
amply compensated me for any suffering 
his mistrust had occasioned. It was so 
full of gratitude, faith, and love. He 
said nothing, only held me close to him. 
‘Then I havea favor to ask, my husband,’ 
Iwenton. ‘Let us leave here, and be- 
gin a home of our own. The housekeeper 
is fully competent to take care of the 
house. It is bad for us to get wonted to 
this luxury; besides, dear, I long for my 
own house, where you shall no longer be 
vice-regent, and of which I shall be 
queen. After all, dear, you see I am 
ambitious.’ 

‘‘He held me for a moment closely, 
saying nothing; then laughed in a con- 
fused, shamefaced manner. ‘ Margaret,’ 
he said, hiding his face in my hair, ‘ you 
may stay here and yet be queen in your 
own house. I am ashamed, dear heart, 
to tell you that I have deceived you again, 
and that I am usurping no other man’s 
place in this house. Forgive me, love; 
you were easy of deception, else you 
might have known I never could have 
married such a woman as you under false 
pretences.’ 

‘‘Mother dear, you will scarcely be- 
lieve how disappointed Iwas. I had a 
good cry right there on Max’s heart, and 
only stopped when I found he was really 
becoming alarmed. Yet now, mother 
dear, Iam becoming reconciled. After 
all, it makes no difference—where Max 
is, there is my home. 

‘He has just looked over my shoulder, 
and says that is a lovely sentiment; but 
he wants your endorsement of it. Come 
to us, mother. Your room is waiting for 
you, and so is 

‘¢ Your happy and loving daughter, 
‘¢ MARGARET QUINTARD.”’ 


. 8. 


He might have been alive now, 
And she his happy bride, 

If he had read the postscript 
Upon the other side. 
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HE Burnhams 
had been re- 
pairing the 
homestead, 
and, as usual, 
the repairing 
cost just twice 
as much as ex- 
pected; so, 
after the main 

rooms had 

a>» been newly 
ae. —~~ carpeted and 

furnished, Ned Burnham issued a do- 
mestic proclamation that nothing fur- 
ther could be afforded. Jane, his wife, 
was somewhat rebellious at first, and 
that afternoon was upstairs looking dole- 
fully around a large room which she had 
intended for one of her guest-chambers ; 
for the Burnham Homestead, like Bleak 
House, ‘‘ was one of those delightfully 
irregular houses where you go up and down 
steps out of one room into another ;’’ and 
this room had steps leading down into it, 
and had an arched alcove. In fact, it 
was Jane’s pet idea, and she was not rec- 
onciled to leaving it unfurnished for an- 
other six months. 

‘¢What’s that about necessity?’’ asked 
Ned, who, looking for Jane below, came 
upstairs to find her sitting on the door- 
step in a dejected attitude, soliloquizing. 

‘¢Why, it’s the mother of invention, 
of course; and here is the mother, this 
great, bare room, which I doso wish to 
have pretty, and cannot, because, for- 
sooth, the exchequer has run low. I can- 
not endure to give it up. Jyst let me 
think !’’ and Jane wrinkled her forehead 
and tapped the floor with her foot. Then 
her face brightened and she turned to 
Ned with a coaxing air, asking : 

‘¢ Just how much money can I have to 
buy furniture for this room ?”’ 

‘*Exactly fifteen dollars,’’ answered 
Ned, promptly, thinking that would de- 
cide the matter. Jane thought for a mo- 


ment, then went briskly about taking 
sundry measurements with the hem of 
her apron, assuring Ned, with a business- 
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like air, that eight fingers made a yard, 
and that an arm’s length from her nose 
was equally accurate. A little figuring 
on a slip of paper, then she exclaimed 
with delight : 

‘¢Tt’s all right! You are a munificent 
creature! Iam overwhelmed with your 
generosity.”’ 

‘¢Oh, bother!’’ cried Ned. ‘* What 
is the use poking fun at a fellow?” 

“But Iam not. It ¢s a great sum, for 
it is more than I expected. Then I have 
a cheap idea.” 

‘Now, see here, Jane,’’ interrupted 
Ned, ‘‘don’t let us have any nonsense 
about this room. If you will only wait, 
you can furnish it respectably. It is 
nicely papered and painted, and what is 
the use of spoiling it by hanging a lot of 
cheese-cloth all around, and tinkering up 
three-legged toilet-tables, and chairs 
made out of old barrels, and—’’ 

‘‘ Downstairs with you!” laughed 
Jane, giving him a little push and shut- 
ting thedoor. Then, as Ned went whistl- 
ing down the hall, she sat in deep thought 
for a moment, then left the rocm and 
slowly climbed the garret stairs. Once 
in the garret, she rumimaged every nook 
and corner, in old chests and behind 
them; piles of disabled furniture were 
moved, trunks of musty paper overhauled ; 
then she sat on a box, surrounded with 
miscellaneous objects, saying to herself: 
‘« Tf I cannot have a pretty new-fashioned 
room I’ll have a downright old-fashioned 
one, and call on the belongings of the 
dead and gone Burnhams to help me.” 
Tearing a blank page off a package of 
moth-eaten manuscript, and taking a pen- 
cil from her pocket, she made the follow- 
ing list : 

Aunt Martha’s bedstead. 

Old rocking: chair. 

Two chairs with worn out seats. 

Old divan, rickety stand. 

Body of table, leaves gone. 

Large looking-glass frame. 

Flax-wheel, foot-stove. 

File of old almanacs. 

Bead bag, shell comb, sampler, etc. 
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Bible and Psalm-Book, one hundred 
years old. 

Printed pamphlet of Great-great-grand- 
father Burnham’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Baby- 
jon; ’’ manuscript of it. 

Old sermons, old love letters. 

Then Jane read some of the letters with 
asuspicion of moisture in her eyes, and, 
dusty, disheveled, and adorned with cob- 
webs, started for downstairs just in time 
tomeet Ned coming to tell her that the 
supper bell had rung, and everybody 
wondered where she was. 

‘‘T am sorry,’”’ said Ned, looking at 
the traces of tears, ‘‘that you are so disap- 
pointed in your pet project.”’ 

‘¢ But I am not disappointed, and I am 
going to have a lovely room, all for ‘ fif- 
teen dollars;’ and I was only feeling 
sorry over your great-aunt’s love letters.” 

Then Jane told Ned her plans. Of 
course, he said that it would be absurd, 
and a regular grave-yard of a room, but 
she interrupted him with: 

‘‘ The first thing to be done will be to 
get the old bedstead from Aunt Martha’s.”’ 

‘“What old bedstead?”’ thundered 
Ned. ‘‘Do you suppose I am going 
around the country begging cast-off bed- 
steads ?”’ 

‘‘Why, that queer cherry tester bed- 
stead, to be sure,’’ answered Jane, sweet- 
ly. ‘It will look charming in the alcove, 
and there is no ‘ begging’ about it; Aunt 
Martha, knowing my fondness for ancient 
furniture, offered it to me.’’ 

‘‘It isa clumsy old thing, with posts 
like fence-posts.”’ 

‘‘TIt is a stately, massive piece of furni- 
ture,’’ answered Jane, with dignity. And 
Ned got the bedstead, of course. 

Then Jane went energetically about her 
plans. She took an old but good yarn 
carpet, which had been put aside from 
another chamber, and fitted it to the 
room. It was woven fifty years before, 
but the lapse of time had improved it; 
the bright reds had toned to Indian reds, 
and the greens had become esthetic 
enough to suit any taste, perfectly match- 
ing the olive tints in the wall-paper. Af- 
ter the furniture was repaired, Jane oiled 
and polished until everything shone. The 
stand and an old washstand, and the chairs 
and divan frames were of cherry, dark 
with age; the table-body and wide look- 
VoL, CXXI—No, 22. 
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ing-glass she painted cream color; then 
drove to town and purchased twenty-five 
yards of cretonne, of a cream ground, 
strewn with fern leaves and gay colors, 
and acherry curtain- pole and rings. With 
the cretonne she draped the bedstead, 
and re-covered the chair and divan seats, 
and softly cushioned the little working- 
chair, and covered that, and made a large, 
square pillow for the divan. ‘The top of 
the old table was covered with white 
muslin, and the full, box-plaited drapery 
of cretonne just came to the floor, and 
was tacked in each plait with a brass- 
headed nail. With her oil-paints she 
decorated the looking-glass frame, which 
had been painted to match the ground of 
the cretonne, with a careless spray of 
trumpet-rims and humming-birds; carried 
the frame to town and had a glass put in 
it. Then thé table was set against the 
wall; the glass resting on it was fastened 
at a convenient angle, and with a pretty 
pin-cushion, antique taper-holders, and 
various toilette knick-knacks, this made a 
useful and dainty dressing-table. There 
was one window in the room, and that 
was draped with full, straight curtains of 
the cretonne. The alcove was large, and 
accommodated the bed. The flax-wheel 
and foot-stove were set in one corner of 
the room. The sampler was tacked on 
the wall ornamented with a bow of an- 
tique ribbon; the file of almanacs was 
hung, and over the mantel was placed an 
old-fashioned mirror, while on it stood a 
pot pourri jar, a tall shell comb, a brass 
candlestick, the old snuff-box§ and other 
trifles. In a drawer of the stand were the 
manuscripts and letters, and on it the 
books. ‘The room completed, Jane took 
the following statement to Ned: 





25 yds. of cretonne, at 40 cts. per yd.....$10.00 
1 cherry curtain, pole and fixtures.,..... 2.00 
Giese pat 10. Old TAME:. ...0.0.06.06:0.0 soe 1.75 
WOMB MACHER. 5 b.ccccctsvansosienctena 1.25 

(OMMN 5,0:sisis,aieieslelsajsineeieesesiieancen $15.00 


Then she triumphantly carried him off 
to see the result, and he and the others of 
the family pronounced it asuccess. For 
the room was pretty, quaint and interest- 
ing. 
e Was it comfortable?’ asked Ned. 
Everybody slept on springs; how did 
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Jane suppose her guests were going to 
rest their weary bones on a corded bed- 
stead, with that relic of barbarism, a feather 
bed! Then the bedstead looked short. 

‘¢Oh, you horrid, practical man! You 
are bound to put a thorn in my pillow,” 
petulently exclaimed Jane; then, as an 
afterthought: ‘‘ Just you go up there and 
try it, then I shall know whether it is 
comfortable or not. But mind you report 
fairly.’’ 

Ned professed to have spent a sleepless 
night. 

‘¢ And why?”’ asked Jane. 

‘¢Felt sort of shut in, as if I were ina 
sleeping-car, elevator, or something. 
Then there are so many old traps up 
there, makes it just a little bit ghostly. 
And there is no foot-board to your con- 
founded tester bedstead, and its too 
short; my feet hung out and nearly froze. 
Just naila shelf at the foot and puff a lam- 
brequin around it, and it will be all right.” 

‘¢ Anything further ? ’’ asked Jane, who 
sulked a little and accused Ned of being 
a perfect bean-pole for length; and said, 
as she was nearer the height of common 
folks, she would sleep there, and see 
whether she would smother and freeze. 

‘¢ Don’t get nervous, Jane,”’ called out 
Ned, as she started for bed the next night. 

‘‘Nervous? What about ?’’ she ques- 
tioned, wonderingly. 

‘¢Oh, nothing,’”’ answered Ned, eva- 
sively. 

‘¢Pshaw, nervous, indeed ! ” exclaimed 
Jane. ‘‘ Good-night,” and into the old- 
fashioned foom she disappeared. 

Somehow she found it a little eerie; 
the alcove looked deep and dim, and the 
bed like pictures of beds when the peo- 
ple lie in state. She read a chapter in 
the old Bible, spelled out the verses writ- 
ten on the fly-leaves a hundred years be- 
fore, and wondered about the writers. It 
was a moon-light night, and she thought 
how beautiful the view from the window 
was, and left the blinds open and the cur- 
tins drawn apart. 

As Jane recailed it afterwards, it was 
about midnight when she was awakened 
by a rustling as of stiff brocade, by a 
noiseless swish as of soft trailing silk ; 
then there was a subdued murmur of 
voices and the rattling of paper. She 
listened for a moment, shaking with fear, 


then softly raised herself on her elbow, 
and, behold ! the room was full of quaint 
figures. ‘The moon shone bright, and ag 
the tapers seemed to be lighted, she could 
distinguish the dress and features of her 
ghostly visitants plainly. A beautiful girl 
sat by the dressing-table reading a letter; 
she pressed the letter to her breast, sighed 
deeply, then sobbed in a pitiful fashion, 
and said something, which sounded very 
like, ‘* Must we part?” 

Jane’s curiosity then got the better of 
her fear, and she watched her closely, 
saying to herself, ‘‘ It is Great-aunt Eliza. 
beth reading one of her old love letters!” 
For this great-aunt was famous in the 
family history for her beauty and unhappy 
attachment toa handsome, dashing young 
cousin, from whom she was separated by 
her father. Jane looked at the fragment 
of a letter the next morning, and it read, 
‘Oh, Elizabeth, how could you write 
such a cruel letter? How can you bid 
me leave you? Is your father’s will 
more to you than my love, which is 
boundless as—’’ The rest was torn off, and 
Jane always wondered how the sentence 
ended. 

Theh a movement called her attention, 
and, looking down the room, she saw 
standing before the’mantel a slight figure 
in a dark-blue ‘‘ coat and habit; ’’ a turn 
of the head showed that the figure had 
rosy cheeks and smooth, brown hair, and 
wore a beaver bonnet, which it removed, 
placing in its hair the shell comb stand- 
ing on the mantel, then nodding and 
smiling as if pleased with the reflection 
in the mirror. The pleasant look reas- 
sured Jane, who softly whispered to her- 
self, ‘‘ That was Ned’s mother’s comb, 
and that is his mother, as I have heard 
her described a dozen times! I do be- 
lieve she is glad that I have given her 
favorite ornament a place of honor.” 

But which dead and gone Burnham 
the portly old lady, with high nose and 
snapping black eyes was, Jane did not 
know. She stood just behind Ned’s 
mother, and her changeable silk dress 
glistened and rustled ; the waist was long 
and shirred, and there were large lace- 
trimmed caps to the close sleeves. She 
had taken the file of almanacs from their 
nail, and was scanning their pages, per- 
haps studying the changes of the moon— 
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the ribbon attachment seemed to amuse 
her—then she looked curiously at the 
photographs on the wall, putting on a 
heavily boned pair of spectacles. Jane 
found a plate of old blue ware one day, 
boiled it in ashes and water to remove 
stains, and suspended it placque fashion. 
Before this the stately old dame paused 
as if in utmost astonishment—she turned 
it, peered sharply through her glasses, 
then stepped back with an air of disgust. 
Jane thought she said: ‘‘ Queer orna- 
ment, old pie plate!’’ and began to 
tremble lest she demolish it; but just 
then a pretty girlish figure, all in white, 
with a great bunch of sweet-williams 
stuck in the broad belt of her short- 
waisted dress, gayly seized the old lady 
and whirled her away to the farther end 
of the room, then went merrily from one 
article to another. She took the steel- 
fringed handkerchief bag from the wall, 
hung it from her belt ribbon, then shook 
the jar of rose-leaves, and stood pensively 
for a moment, as if the odor brought to 
mind some half-sad memory. 

‘¢ Tt is Esther !’’ exclaimed Jane, breath- 
lessly. ‘* That lovely Esther who died so 
young.”” Then a fair young woman in a 
blue woolen dress with ‘‘ leg-of-mutton ’’ 
sleeves seated herself at the flax-wheel, 
and its soft buzz, buzz, sounded through 
the room, as the notes of some sweet old 
tune. A tiny old lady in ‘‘ petticoat and 
short-gown’’ approached the bed. As 
she came nearer Jane almost stiffened 
with fear ; she thought her day of reckon- 
ing, for disturbing the moth and mouse- 
eaten possessions of the ancient Burn- 
hams, had come. But the figure only 
seemed to examine the bed drapery, and 
Jane thought she heard a contemptuous 
sniff. ‘*I suppose the valance and cur- 
tains are on wrong some way,’’ Jane said, 
softly, watching a charming apparition 
with peach-blossom cheeks, soft, dark 
eyes, and glossy hair framed in a purple 
velvet poke bonnet lined with white 
shirred satin. Her dress was short and 
scant, and was of cream white Canton 
crépe, silk-embroidered at the hem, and 
over it she wore a pelisse of purple Sarse- 
net silk. She was bowing and smiling at 
an angular middle-aged woman who was 
holding her hand to the side of the little 
foot-stove, as if to see if there were coals 
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in it. Then an old gentleman took 
possession of the snuff-box, while a hand- 
some young man examined the silhouettes 
in the brass frame on the mantel; and 
Jane became bewildered and thoroughly 
frightened, and began to cry softly. The 
figures seemed to multiply so that she 
could not distinguish one from another. 
Finally, all faded away except one, which 
came towards the bed, while Jane shrank 
away to the back of it. The figure was 
that of a fair, stately woman, clad in soft, 
gray silk, with fleecy laces at the throat 
and waist, and a smile of wonderful sweet- 
ness. She held out her arms with an en- 
folding motion ; her face was radiant and 
divine with its expression of maternal 
love. ‘‘ My child, my child !” sheseemed 
to say, softly and caressingly, and Jane, 
all fear vanished, sobbed ‘‘ Oh, mother!’’ 
and, throwing herself into her mother’s 
arms, found herself standing instead by 
the bed-side, half-awake. Looking out 
of her window she saw the pale rose and 
saffron tints of early dawn, heard the first 
faint twitting of birds in the chestnut 
trees, and crept back cold and dazed, to 
fall into a troubled sleep, from which she 
did not awaken until the dawn had 
blossomed into sunrise, and the birds’ 
faint twitter grown into a many-voiced 
jubilee. Dressing mechanically, she looked 
around the room to see if there were any 
traces of disturbance; but all was in order, 
although she did try to make herself think 
that the package of love letters was awry. 
Going downstairs, she found that it was 
long past breakfast time ; was told that she 
looked pale, and asked if she had a head- 
ache, but she waived the question with: 

‘‘Say, Ned, was there—did you see 
anything uncommon that night?” 

‘< Yes,”’ replied Ned, laughing ; ‘‘ every 
time I looked up I stared at the white 
cloth top of that old palanquin, and every 
time I looked down I saw, in fancy, my 
feet hanging out, as if somebody dragged 
me by the heels.’’ 

‘‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed Jane, indig- 
nantly, and concluded to keep her own 
counsel. But to this day she has been 


unable to decide whether she was dream- 
ing or awake; nor, however her guests 
may praise its comfort and coziness, has 
she been known to sleep again in the old- 
fashioned room. 





The Two Helens. 


BY LEIGH NORTH. 


VIII. 
LUCY. 


UMMER days 
were over, and 
‘one by one 
those who had 
parted were 
gathering back 
to their city 
homes. Sum- 
mer rest and 
idleness was 
beginning to 
" be a thing of 
the past, and more active work and 
amusement to take its place. 

Helen Ross and her father had spent 
their summer in traveling. Mr. Suther- 
land had passed his brief holidays with 
his sister and, Helen Tremaine’s time 
had been divided between sea-shore and 
mountain. Now, all had returned and 
the usual busy life resumed its sway. 

One bright afternoon in the early fall, 
Mr. Sutherland having a few hours lei- 
sure, concluded to go home and ask Miss 
Ross to take a walk with him, somewhere 
into the country. Both were good pedes- 
trians, enjoyed the exercise, and had, for 
some time, been talking of going on an 
expedition of the sort. Hearing Helen’s 
voice in the parlor he entered and found 
her talking with a stranger. 

‘*My cousin, Miss Lucy Carrol,” Helen 
said. A dainty little figure stood beside 
Miss Ross. The short, brown walking- 
dress displayed a tiny foot and slender 
ankle, the figure was very childlike, and 
the close curls clustering around the well- 
shaped head, seemed more like a child’s 
than a woman’s. And, as if toa child, 
he bowed and spoke; but a quick color 
came into her cheek, (her complexion 
was dark), there was a sort of flash in the 
brown eyes, a curl at the corner of the 
pretty lips, as she drew herself up and re- 
turned his salute with such haughty dig- 
nity, that ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ leaped 
to his lips. 
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‘‘T thought I was speaking to a little 
i.” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Sutherland, I think you 
excusable,’’ Helen said. ‘‘I cannot real- 
ize that my little girl has grown into 
a young lady. So, Lucy, as this gentle- 
man is a special friend of mine, you will 
have to forgive his mistake and shake 
hands.”” Which Lucy accordingly did 
with a blush and half smile. 

‘«T had come to see if you would take 
that long talked-of walk, but I fear it 
might be too much for your cousin, even 
did she incline to join us.”’ 

‘¢Thank you, I should like to go, and 
Lucy is a much tougher little mortal than 
she looks to be, so I do not think it will 
over-tire her. Will you go with us, dear? 
You can ride back, if you prefer.”’ 

‘¢Qh, I should love to go, Cousin 
Helen; and I’m not at all afraid of be- 
ing tired, but,’’and there was a mischiev- 
ous look in her eyes as she glanced 
shyly at both, ‘‘two’s company, three a 
crowd!” 

‘¢Sometimes, but not in this case,” 
Helen responded quietly, and added, ‘‘ we 
must get ready at once.”’ 

Lucy was soon arrayed, and returned 
to the parlor, but half drew back as she 
found Mr. Sutherland alone. It was too 


late, however, to retreat, for he had heard. 


her step, and turned with a smile. 

‘¢ Please will you excuse my silliness a 
few moments ago? I felt so ashamed just 
after,’’ she faltered. The dignified young 
lady had vanished, and there was so much 
of the child in the troubled face raised 
to his, he felt half tempted to complete 
his list of iniquities by stooping to kiss it. 

‘‘It is I who owe the apology, Miss 
Carrol. Have you seen this?’’ and to 
divert her thoughts, held out a little 
sketch that was lying on the table. 

‘¢QOh, that is cousin Helen’s ! 
wish ‘I were as smart as she !”’ 

‘‘It might not do to have the whole 
world made up of wise people,” smiling 
at her earnestness. 

‘*Are you sure, Cousin Helen,” as 
Miss Ross entered, ‘‘I shall not spoil 
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our walk ?’’—the question was to Helen, 
put she glanced at Mr. Sutherland. 

‘¢ We shall be glad to have you,” both 
answered, and truly. 

The crisp autumn air made walking 
pleasant. Lucy, only, was rather quiet, 
but she entered into and enjoyed the 
others’ talk, while her bright eyes showed 
her intelligence and her few, half timid 
words both sense and feeling. They 
rested at length on the brow of a hill, 
and Mr. Sutherland said : 

‘¢Can we not have a song ?”’ 

‘¢A trio, then,’’ Helen answered, and 
the three voices rose sweetly on the air. 
Lucy’s alto lower and more timid, but 
very melodious. 

‘‘ How pleasant it has been,’’ Helen 
said, as they reached home again, the 
darkness having overtaken them. ‘‘ Per- 
haps the last walks of the season are the 
best, for one grows too busy to indulge 
often.”’ 

Lucy ran lightly upstairs as Mr. Suther- 
land opened the door, and at tea time gave 
her uncle a graphic account of their after- 
noon pleasuring. 


IX. 
THE FIRE. 


The days of her visit passed quickly 
to Lucy; the constant society of her 
cousin, the pleasant intercourse at the 
table, and, occasionally, in their leisure 
evenings, with her uncle and Mr. Suther- 
land, with some little visiting and sight- 
seeing, was all enjoyed by her. Helen 
laid aside many of her own plans and 
engagements to devote herself to this lit- 
tle cousin, the daughter of a country 
minister and elder sister in a large family, 
determining that her visit to the city 
should be one of thorough change and 
recreation. 

‘¢Don’t let us go out or see any one to- 
night, Cousin Helen,’’ Lucy said one 
evening, as the winter cold was begin- 
ning to make itself felt. She put her 
arm around her cousin’s waist and drew 
her gently towards the cheerful fire burn- 
ing in the low grate in the back parlor. 
** You see,”’ with a half sigh, gazing into 
the glowing coals, while a shade of 
thoughtfulness crept over her face, ‘I’ve 
had a long holiday and its time I went 
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home. Mother and the boys need me, 
and I’m afraid it will be hard to go to 
work again if I put off too long.’”’ And 
visions of the country parsonage, with its 
many duties, made necessary by a small 
income, and agreeable only from asense of 
affection and right, rose before her. 
Young as she was, the little elder sister 
had already some experience of life’s 
petty trials. 

‘¢ Well, dear,’’ Helen said, ‘‘I shall 
part with you no sooner than I can help, 
but what have you in prospect for this 
evening? ”’ 

‘«T want you to finish the book we were 
reading, while I go on with mother’s wrap- 
per. It’s not exactly parlor work, if any- 
body comes in, and I’m afraid I can’t 
get it done if I don’t keep at it.” 

Helen had offered to have it made for 
her cousin, but, finding she wished it to 
be her own labor of love, did not urge 
the matter. ‘‘ Beside, Cousin Helen, I 
do not like to sew, but don’t think I ought 
to give up a// my time here to. amusing 
myself, and this will please mamma.”’ 

And, as Helen assented, Lucy drew up 
her chair to the table with a sigh of satis- 
faction. Helen’s reading was a treat, for 
she possessed the rare accomplishment of 
doing it well. 

Time sped on, and neither noted the 
hour till the hall clock chimed eleven. 
At the same moment a loud cry of 
‘¢ Fire!’’ rang upon the air. So startl- 
ingly near that book and work were at once 
dropped, and the girls flew to the window. 
Some distance down the street they saw 
a cloud of smoke issuing from the upper 
windows of a large house, followed, in a 
moment, by a fierce burst of flame. The 
wind, which was blowing quite a gale, 
drove the fire in the opposite direction 
from their house, so that they seemed in 
no danger, but, fascinated by the sight, 
hastened to an upper window, and stood 
rooted to the spot, watching with breath- 
less eagerness, while from Helen’s heart 
went up the prayer that God would spare 
and save. 

With the bound of a wild animal 
which had been caged, and is suddenly 
loosed, the flames sprang aloft, stream 
after stream of liquid fire, seeming to 
revel with a mad intoxication in its lib- 
erty. 
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‘* It is like a wild beast, and as if you 
could actually hear it roaring,’’ Lucy 
said, under her breath, with a shudder. 
The night was dark, but a fierce red color 
now painted the clouds with a lurid 
brightness. At first a few figures had 
been seen on the roof, standing out 
against the ruddy glow in clear relief, 
but they soon disappeared, and streams 
of water from the engines, now on the 
scene, alone combatted the flames. Inch 
by inch they fought as in a life struggle, 
gained, lost,and gained again. Now the 
fire apparently giving way and in a mo- 
ment bursting out with fresh vigor, as 
though glorying in its success. Almost 
it seemed to give a yell of vindictive 
triumph. 

The servants had clustered round the 
door, their voices and exclamations com- 
ing up to Helen and Lucy as they leaned 
from the window above. Suddenly there 
seemed some fresh cause of confusion. 
«Qh, my!”’ ‘‘ Dreadful!” ‘Are you 
kilt ?”’ were the excited questions which 
reached Helen, and drew her attention 
from the grand scene before her. 

‘*Miss Helen! Miss Helen! come 
down,” and Mr. Sutherland’s voice in a 
strange, unnatural tone, enjoining quiet. 

Helen, trembling, followed by Lucy, 
obeyed the summons. With his coat off, 
his face and hands blackened, his hair 
and beard singed, Mr. Sutherland stood 
before her. He was injured. She took 
it in at once; but, though for a mo- 
ment her heart stood still and she felt 
herself growing pale, she asked no ques- 
tions, but led the way into the library, 
made him lie back in an easy chair and 
take a restorative. Somewhat revived he 
thanked her, and said slowly and with 
difficulty, ‘It is my arm, I think.’’ She 
quickly drew aside the ragged remnant of 
his sleeve ; saw a large and serious burn; 
sent the servants away, with the exception 
of one whom she took with her, and, en- 
joining Lucy to give him more wine if he 
seemed to need it, went in search of 
bandages and other things to dress the 
wound. 

He lay back with closed eyes, while 
Lucy, the tears unconsciously stealing 
down her cheeks, stook silent beside him. 
She was half terrified at the feelings of 
alarm and grief which almost choked her, 


and distressed that she seemed to be doing 
nothing, while Cousin Helen thought of 
and did everything. He opened his eyes 
presently, and smiled at the woeful little 
face beside him. ‘‘Oh, no; don’t thank 
me!’’ she exclaimed, as he murmured 
some word in appreciation of her sym- 
pathy. ‘It is all Cousin Helen. I am 
doing nothing; but I would help if I 
could. And lam so sorry,” and she half 
extended her hand with an appealing 
gesture. He took and held it for a 
moment, then released it, and was silent 
till Helen’s return. 

Quietly and skilfully she dressed the 
wound (all was as it should be, said the 
doctor, when he came); got her father, 
when he arrived, to see Mr. Sutherland to 
his room; sent the servants and Lucy, 
who was quite unnerved, to bed, and, 
weary herself, though sleepless, sat down 
before her chamber fire to think. The 
fire dropped away to ashes, and still,with 
eyes fixed on the coals, intent and ab- 
sorbed, she sat on, At last, with a heavy 
sigh, she rose and retired. 

The papers the next day contained ac- 
counts of the fire, and spoke in high 
terms of the bravery of some unknown 
gentleman who, at the risk of his life, had 
gone into the burning building to save a 
child left behind in the fright and con- 
fusion, who, but for him, would probably 
have perished. Mr. Sutherland himself, 
for they discovered it was he, spoke 
little, and, indeed, seemed to wish to 
avoid the subject. ‘‘I never looked death 
so nearly in the face,’’ he said, gravely, 
once to Helen; ‘‘the remembrance 
seems awful tome. Can you wonder I 
do not care to talk it over.’’ She was 
glad and proud of him, and told him so 
quietly, but respecting his wishes said no 
more. Lucy, too, tried to speak, but 
broke down and ran out of the room. 
His arm, painful for some time, was 
eventually restored. 

Helen Tremaine, the next time he 
called,came forward with extended hands. 
‘* You splendid, brave fellow! No,’’ in 
answer to a gesture, ‘‘ you need not tell 
me to be quiet, I cannot. Some one who 
was there told me all about it. The mur- 
mur of horror that ran through the crowd 
when it was discovered the child was left 
behind. The momentary hesitation as 
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you stepped forward with that set look I 
know so well about your mouth. And 
how they waited breathless for your re- 
turn from the burning building. It must 
have seemed almost like one coming back 
from the dead.” 

She paused, exhausted with her rapid 
utterance, her face glowing with feeling 
and admiration. 

‘“‘Thank you,” he said, quietly, both 
touched and gratified, and thought what 
a handsome, speaking face it was, and 
how dear was her friendship. 

‘« Sit down and tell me all about your- 
self, and how your arm is,’’ she went on. 
And he sat and talked with her a long 
time, freely as he had done with no one 
else—her warm, ready, determined ex- 
pression of sympathy and interest draw- 
ing him on and almost forcing a response. 


x; 
66 OVER.’’ 


Helen sat still, very still for her, after 
Mr. Sutherland left, thinking over their 
conversation, while the color came and 
went in her cheeks as the changing shades 
of thought and feeling played over her 
expressive face. She would gladly have 
changed her estate with his, and thought 
sometimes with contemptuous impatience 
of the fact that she was ‘‘ only a woman.”’ 

The bell rang presently, and, half an- 
noyed at the interruption of her reverie, 
she started up to leave the parlor. 

‘Do not run away. ’Tis only I,” said 
Frank Coleman’s familiar voice, and she 
turned with her usual bright smile to greet 
him. ‘‘I have come to beg you to drive 
with me this pleasant afternoon, and hope 
I may not plead in vain.”’ 

‘¢ You have touched a weak point. I 
can’t resist,’’ was her laughing reply. 

Her quick observation was at fault, or 
her previous talk and later meditation had 
distracted her attention, so that she did 
not notice anything uncommon in his face 
or manner, or she might have hesitated 
before accepting his invitation. Some 
things, however, are not to be put aside, 
but will find their own time and place. 

Helen left the room to prepare for her 
drive, while he walked restlessly around, 
the absent look in his eyes showing that 
he took in nothing which he saw. After 
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they started he was silent as they drove 
along,while she talked gaily to him, won- 
dering a little at his mood. 

‘¢Come,”’ she said, at last, ‘‘I have 
done even more than my fair share of 
talking, and that you know is consider- 
able. You should contribute something, 
or at least give me the benefit of the pro- 
found meditation in which you have been 
indulging ever since we set out. You 
have been so absent I doubt whether you 
have even listened to me.”’ 

‘¢T do not know that you would care to 
learn what I was thinking of,” he said, 
with some little bitterness of tone. 

‘¢ Frank,’’ she answered, reproachfully, 
‘you know very well that I am always 
interested in what interests you.” 

‘<1 was thinking,’ the words came in 
a sharp, quick breath, ‘‘ of a proposition 
that has been made to me lately to go to 
India.”’ 

“To India!” and a sudden flash of 
revelation, mingled with pain and sur- 
prise, went through Helen’s mind as she 
spoke. 

‘¢ Yes,” he said, trying tospeak calmly, 
though his voice trembled a little, ‘it 
will be a very advantageous position, and 
I have determined to accept unless— 
there is but one thing that will prevent.” 

‘¢ But, Frank, think! You are giving 
up all your ties, your friends here, to 
make an exile of yourself. Surely no 
pecuniary advantage will make up to you 
for what you lose!’’ 

‘¢Oh, Helen, give me but one word of 
hope, for which I have asked you again 
and again, and I will stay always near 
you, will wait patiently for years. But 
I foresee how it will be, and I cannot, 
and wi// not,” he added, almost fiercely, 
‘*stay here to see another bear away what 
is all the world to me. Say but the 
word,’’ he went on, after a few moments 
silence, in which she sat still, trembling 
almost at his vehemence. ‘‘ Say but the 
word! It is you alone who have the 
power. It has been the dream of my life 
ever since I firstknew you. Sleeping and 
waking, it has been with me. Do not 
tell me it is presumption! I know it, I 
realize it as well as you can possibly do. 
But have mercy on me, and do not blot 
out the light of my life. Give me hope !” 
and he poured out such a torrent of 
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passionate entreaty as she had never heard 
from him before. Like a swift current, 
it bore away her murmured remonstrances, 
and she could only wait, hoping, al- 
most praying, for a little quietness and 
calm. Nerving herself for a decision, for 
a crisis which she had long dreaded had 
come. 

‘¢Do you think it is nothing to me,” 
she said at last, when he paused, turning 
a little away from the hopelessness in the 
eyes bent full upon her, which gave her 
such a heartache. ‘‘ Nothing to me that 
you suffer, and that I must give up my 
friend? For, indeed, indeed, it is the 
truest kindness to say, now and forever, 
that it cannot be. I have been wrong, 
very wrong. I see itnow. I should have 
stopped this long ago, broken up our 
pleasant friendship, and sent you away 
from me. But I was foolish, blind, I did 
not realize what it was coming to. You 
were young, younger than I, and I hoped 
you would outgrow or time would change 
what I wanted to believe was but a fancy. 
I love to have people care for me, and I 
selfishly hesitated to thrust it aside. The 
past is the past. I cannot change it, but 
the future is still mine. If I have given 
you any false hopes forgive me and lay 
them aside. I cannot do this wrong to 
you or myself, I cannot, I do not give 
you such love as you ask. I will not be 
content with any other, Youare dear to 
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me, but not so dear, not in such a way 
but that I feel it is right and best for us 
to part; at least, till you can conquer 
yourself. Till then I must keep only the 
memory of my friend, ‘my boy,’ as I 
have always thought of you.”’ 

‘¢Must I then give you up forever? for 
I can no longer bear half measures. You 
must be all to me or I must tear myself 
away and .put the ocean between us, 
Helen! Helen! Think what you are do- 
ing!” 

3 You must,’’ she said, and bowed her 
head silently to hide the flood of bitter 
tears she could not keep back. 

‘‘May you never know what it is to 
live without hope!’’ and she was long 
haunted by the dull, gray look of despair 
which, like a curtain, fell over the face 
beside her, as she stole a glance at it— 
the face she had loved to see always bright 
and young. Scarcely a word more was 
spoken, save that he told her he should 
go. He came into the house with her, 
and, ere she could remonstrate, took her 
in his arms, kissed her passionately, and 
was gone. 

The world talked and speculated as to 
the young man’s departure, then the 
‘‘nine days wonder’’ was over. But to 
Helen it was the hardest trial of her life 
to go back to her usual duties and pleas- 
ures and be herself again. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


And Love has Crowned Her hing. 


BY ANASTASIA GOODWIN. 


A spark in those deep brown eyes, 


eC) GLIMMER of light on that marble brow, 


Showing that she has found out how, 
Life was a place of many sighs, 
And only an empty thing. 
But she has found the secret out 
And love has crowned her king: 
Sadly, slowly, she went in doubt 
O’er the rugged paths of tinue; 
Now she has reached a resting place— 
A softer, milder climc— 
Glad is she that rest has come, 
Though in the weary years now done, 
Little did she dream of this 


Pure and ever living bliss. 
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BY BELLE C. GREENE. 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


No. Io. 


6¢ CAR’LINE’S 
HOUSE WARMING.”’ 


OUSIN POLLY made 
us a good long 
visit, and told us 
so much about 
Californy, and 
Californy ways, 
that I declare, it 
seemed most as 
good as goin’, to 
hear her. 

‘« Jest before 
the time come for her to leave, we had a 
letter from Car’line, tellin’ us that they 
was goin’ to have a ‘ house warmin,’ and 
invitin’ her par and me, and Cousin Polly 
to come, and so be there at the time. 

‘¢ Car’line said how that in New York 
they called the kind of party they was 
goin’ to give a ‘reception,’ but as it was 
the first in their new house, and as they 
liked the old-fashioned ways and names, 
she and Richard concluded to call it a 
‘house warmin’.’ 

‘They invited all Richard’s stylish 
friends in the city, and most everybody 
in Punkinville, though there wa’n’t more’n 
five or ten out o’ the hull lot that went. 
You see a good many of ’em didn’t feel 
as if they could afford it, and some 
hadn’t never traveled ten mil’ds outside 
o’ Punkinville in their lives, and wouldn’t 
think o’ venturin’ so fur as New York. 

‘“*Of course Car’line didn’t expect 
they’d all go, but she’d been glad to 
had ’em every one, and she wanted ’em 
to know it; that’s why she invited ’em. 
But there was a few individewals that she 
was bound should go, any way, so in her 
letter to her par and me, she mentioned 
them partick’lar ones, and charged us to 
see ’em personal, and urge it upon ’em 
strong. 

‘*The names was Aunt Sally Baker 
(she that give Car’line the two pair o’ 
short-legged woolen stockin’s for a wed- 
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din’ present, you know), and Mis’ Plum- 
mer (she that give the butter), Deacon 
and Mis’ Deacon Laton, and Aunt Betsey 


Hawkins, that give the rag carpit, and 


that Car’line named the ‘ Bowdoor’ after. 


‘¢ Now I want to tell ye ’fore I go any 


further, that Aunt Betsey Hawkins is jest 
the nicest old lady that ever lived ! She’s 
poor as Job’s turkey in creatur’ comforts, 
or would be, if it wa’n’t for her friends ; 
but she’s rich as Creesus in the love and 
gratitude of all around her. 


‘«She’s spent the heft of her life in 


dewin’ deeds o’ kindness to other folks ; 
she hain’t never spared herself, nor her 
hard airned money, the leastest mite nor 
grain; what was hern was everybody’s 
else to command, alwers. 


‘¢ She haint a selfish bone in her body. 
She’d work all day hard at her loom, 


weavin’ carpits, you know, and then set 


up all night with some sick or dyin’ per- 


son, and she’d give her last slice o’ bread 


or drawin’ o’ tea to any poor pedlar or 
tramp that come along. 

‘And it wa’n’t altogether what she 
done for folks, that made ’em set so by 
her; it was full as much her sweet and 
lovin’ and motherly ways. 

‘‘Nobody couldn’t never be so bad, 
but what Aunt Betsey would find good in 
’em, and she could ginerally bring it out, 
tew. Time and again, her kind advice 
and helpin’ hand has done more ter reform 
the wicked and wayward in Punkinville 
than all Parson Bassett’s prayers and ser- 
mons and laborin’s among ’em, and every- 
body knows it. 

‘¢So, naterally, every house and home 
was open and welcome to Aunt Betsey, 
and Car’line would ’a been glad to had 
her come out and live with her for good. 
But Aunt Betsey run of a notion she’d 


ruther keep a home of her own. She 
liked to be independent as well as any- 


body, forall her gentle ways, and besides, 
I s’pose she was ’tached to the old place. 

‘¢ The day that Car’line’s letter come to 
us, she sent by express to Aunt Betsey, a 
package, containin’ a beautiful black silk 
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dress pattern, with all the furnishin’s, a 
white lace cap, trimmed with lavendar 
color ribbins, a pair of nice, easy shoes, 
and a pair of white silk mitts. To cap 
all, she pinned on to the mitts a shiny 
fifty dollar bill, to hire the dress made and 
git any other little things she needed, and 
pay her expenses out to New York with, 
she said. 

‘¢ You'd orter seen Aunt Betsey’s face 
when she opened that bundle, and see 
them things, and read Car’line’s note! 

‘¢ This was what Car’line writ : 


«¢*¢Dear Aunt Betsey:—Richard and 
I are goin’ to have a house warmin’, and 
would be glad to have all our friends 
come, but we perpose to make sure of 
you, to begin with, so we send you what 
we hope will prevent your havin’ any ex- 
cuse for stayin* away. 

‘¢ ‘Now, don’t disappint us, will you ? for 
you know it would spile the hull thing 
for Your lovin’ 

‘© ¢CAR’LINE. 

«¢¢P. S.—I guess mar and Cousin Polly 
will go with you to see Miss Gibbs about 
the dress.’ 


‘¢ Wall, Polly and I did go with her to 
have the dress fitted, and we helped Miss 
Gibbs make it tew, bein’ she was driv’ 
and didn’t see how she could dew it jest 
then—wouldi’t, she said, for no livin’ 
woman but Aunt Betsey—and we all 
three took about as much interest in it as 
if it had a’ been our own weddin’ 
gownd. 

‘* Aunt Betsey was very tracterble, and 
let us have pretty much our own way 
with it, only one thing she insisted on to. 
She said she must have her pocket where 
it belonged, in the right hand side seam, 
so’s she could find her hank’chif or knit- 
tin’ without lookin’ all over creation after 
it, when like as not she was in a sufferin’ 
hurry for it. 

‘‘Of course it was the nicest dress 
Aunt Betsey ever had. It must ’a cost a 
lot o’ money. It was a’mazin’ soft, thick 
piece o’ silk, and it hung jest elegant, and 
fitted her complete. Miss Gibbs said she 
never had better luck in her life, and 
when we put that dress on to Aunt Bet- 
sey, she looked as well as any body—I 
don’t care if it’s Queen Victory herself, 


and she was harnsomer, and had enough 


sight better figger! Aunt Betsey was as 
straight and ereck as any young girl, and 
she wa’n’t fat nor dumpy, you know, 
And her face was beautiful. Seemed as 
if Old Time loved her as well as the rest 
on us did, and hatin’ ter mar her dear old 
face with wrinkles and crows-tracks, had 
passed her by—proba’ly givin’ an extry 
lot to some other woman instead. 

‘‘ Wall, we all went together to New 
York, me and Hannibal and Aunt Betsey 
and Cousin Polly. We started about 
three days before the day set for the party, 
thinkin’ we might, perhaps, be able to 
help Carline git ready, knowin’ how 
much cookin’ and cleanin’ and one 
thing’n ’nother there ginerally is ter be 
done ’fore sech ’casions. Why, when 
Squire Bates’es folks had their house 
warmin’, I remember me and mother both 
went over to help, and we and Mis’ Bates, 
all three, cooked and cooked, the hull of 
two days! Pies and doughnuts and cakes, 
and all kinds o’ fowls and meats. Oh, 
sech an everlastin’ lot o’ stuff! And there 
wa’n’t none tew much, nuther. 

‘«¢ But when Polly and me put on our big 
caliker aprons that mornin’ after we got 
to Car’line’s, and went down stairs to 
help her, she smiled, and says she: 

‘““¢Oh, now! How sweet of you to 
bring your big aprons with the idee o’ 
helpin’ me. But I shan’t need you; there 
really is very little to do. The rooms are 
all in order, ready for the flowerist, and 
we are goin’ to have a caterer—’ 

‘¢ Jest then she was called out, and 
Polly and I stood starin’ at one another. 

‘¢¢ A house warmin’ and nothin’ ter 
dew !’ says Polly, ‘ well, I’m beat! Car’- 
line is young yet, Ruth Ann, and I’m 
*fraid she lacks calkerlation. I sh’d feel 
dretful mortified if this ‘ere party 
shouldn’t go off well—if the nut-cakes or 
cookies should give out, ye know. How 
Mis’ Gribbin aud Serinthy Ann would 
crow !’ 

“‘T felt like death, myself, to tell the 
truth, but I wouldn’t have nobody belit- 
tlin’ nor suspicionin’ Car’line nor Car’- 
line’s calkerlation. 

‘¢*T guess Car’line knows what she’s 
about,’ says I. ‘I'll resk her, anyway. 
But, Polly, what’s a caterer ?’ 

‘¢¢*T believe it’s a band o’ musicianers 
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that sets somewheres out o’ sight, and 
plays to the company while they’re 
eatin’,’ says Polly. ‘And music is well 
enough, but all the music in the world 
wouldn’t 7//’em up if the provisions fell 
short.’ 

‘‘] didn’t say nothin’, but when Car’- 
line come back I took her one side, and 
says I: 

‘‘¢Car’line, now, if you hain’t got 
everything cooked, and plenty of it, 
there’s nothin’ Polly and me’d like bet- 
ter than to go right to work long o’ your 
cook—you know what kind o’ nut cakes 
and cookies and pound cake your mar 
can make, don’t ye, Car’line?’ says I, 
real coaxin’. 

«¢¢T guess I do!’ says Car’line, givin’ 
me a kiss and a hug, ‘ but, as I said, I’m 
all pervided for; I’ve got the best 
“caterer”’ in the city—’ 

“¢But, Car’line, child,’ I interrupts, 
‘music ain’t everything; they want plenty 
tocat. Vittles is the main thing, after 
all,’ says I. 

‘¢¢Of course,’ says Car’line, ‘and 
Bilks will furnish everything bountifully, 
and waiters and dishes—oh, it will be all 
right, you'll see!’ 

‘¢¢ But,’ said I, ‘Polly told me a 
‘“‘ caterer’? was a musicianer, or a set o’ 
musicianers—’ 

‘¢ Car’ line laughed. 

‘¢¢Oh, dear! She must ’a been think- 
in’ of an. ‘‘orkestrer’’ (orchestra), says 
she. ‘A ‘‘ ¢aterer’’ is a man that per- 
vides food for entertainments, and takes 
all the responsibility, you know. "Most 
everybody employs ’em here in New York.’ 

‘¢¢QOh, I wanter know,’ says I, feelin’ 
ruther sheepish, ‘but I don’t see how 
you can feel ter trust your supper to @ 
man! J wouldn’t, not to no man livin’ !’ 
says I. 

‘¢ But Car'line only laughed and hug- 
ged me agin, and says she: 

‘¢<Don’t you worry your dear old 
head! You'll find everything will come 
out right.’ 

‘¢And it did. My stars! if Polly’s 
eyes and mine didn’t stick out ter see 

them preperations goin’ on! Polly says 
to me forty times, if she did once: 

‘¢¢ Did you ever! What will Mis’ 
Gribbin and Serinthy Ann say?’ 

‘¢T thought the rooms was as pretty as 
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they could possibly be before, but after 
that flowerist, or decorator, as they called 
him, had got done with ’em you wouldn’t 
’a knowed ’em! They wa’n’t rooms at 
all, any more, they was gardens, para- 
dises / 

‘¢ Every mantletry-shelf was made into 
a bank o’ flowers, and in every ’vailable 
space and corner great palm trees and 
flowerin’ plants stood, jest as if they 
grew there, for all the world ! 

“ The table had a great bed o’ roses in 
the middle on’t, and sech a set o’ chiny, 
and sech glass and silver, and even go/d 
ware, I never dremp’ o’ seein’! 

‘‘'To each plate was put a little bokay 
o’ sweet smellin’ flowers, and a little 
book, like,—all silver and gilt—that they 
called a ‘ menew,;’ that is, a bill of fare, 
or list of the things you can have to eat, 
in their order. And, though there wa’n’t 
no nut cakes, nor cookies, nor pound 
cake—nor much of anything we’d been 
used tew at home—I must say there was 
what was full as good, if not better, and 
plenty of it. I couldn’t tell you the 
names o’ the vittles on that ‘ menew’ if I 
tried, for they was mostly in a furrin’ 
tongue, but they tasted good, and that 
was the main pint. 

‘¢On each o’ these ‘ menewses’ there 
was a different picter. They was all 
painted by hand, in water colors, under 
Car’line’s direction, and every picter 
meant somethin’ partick’lar to the indi- 
videwal it was intended for. 

‘¢On Hannibal’s was a mill-wheel and 
runnin’ water, and down in the left hand 
corner of the page—as true as I live— 
was a punkin-sifter, with the letters H. 
H., for Hannibal Hawkins, the maker, 
on it! 

‘¢ You never see a tickleder man than 
what he was when he fairly took in that 
picter! 

‘‘Mine was two female figgers, one 
younger than t’other. The oldest one 
was settin’ down, and the younger one 
was leanin’ over her, lovin’ and ’fection- 
ate. The room they was in looked ’maz- 
in’ly familiar, and—wall, I felt, I knew, 
that them tew figgers was meant for Car’- 
line and me. For a minute I was so 
choked up I couldn’t hardly swaller, and 
my eyes ’most overflew with tears. To 
think that she should so regard me, bless 
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her! And me only her step mar, after 
all! 

‘¢ But Aunt Betsey’s picter was the most 
remarkable. It was an ancient lookin’ 
carpet loom, with great rough beams and 
bars, and the queer long reed goin’ acros’t 
it, and, settin’ perched up on the high 
seat before it, was the figger of a little 
woman, weavin’. 

‘¢The great, gay colored balls, red, 
yeller, and green, was scattered round 
her on the floor, and a broad, slantin’ 
sunbeam, come in from somewheres, litin’ 
up everything with a sort o’ glory, and 
jest touchin’ the little woman’s head. 

‘¢Wa’n’t it a happy thought in Car’- 
line, so to honor and dignerfy the humble 
trade that Aunt Betsey had follered all 
her life, and so to kinder make her feel 
that there was poetry and beauty in it! 

** It was jest like Car’line; nobody else 
wouldn’t ever ’a thought on’t ! 

‘*On Cousin Polly’s ‘menew’ was a 
picter of Car’line herself, jest the head 
and shoulders. I s’pose she thought Polly 
would like it to remember her by, when 
she went back home. 

‘« Wall, I can’t dwell on to every par- 
tick’lar of the party, it would take too 
long; but it was all beautiful, beautiful 
and complete ! 

‘* After supper, there was singin’ by 
two great singers, and then a kind of 
jugglerin’ performance, that did beat all 
you ever see ! 

‘*T heard Mister Gribbin tell Richard 
how it was wuth the fare to New York 
and back jest to see it! 

‘¢ And now, oh, dear me, Suz! I hate 
to tell the rest, for I can’t, very well, but 
I must try. 

‘* All the company had gone but the 
Punkinville folks; they was to spend the 
night; and Richard had planned to take 
‘em round the city the next day, and show 
’em the sights. 

‘We was in the music and singin’ 
room. Richard had jest gone somewheres 
to tend to somethin’ or ’nother, but the 
rest on us was there talkin’ over the party 
and the folks that was to it. I’m glad 


to say that Serinthy Ann Gribbin had the 
grace and honesty ter confess that she 
never see no sech party before, nor no 
sech high up, stylish folks, nowheres, ot 
even in Boston. 


She told Car’line so, 
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fair and square, and said ‘it did beat 
all!’ 

«¢ But Car’line didn’t seem to mind— 
took it as modest and simple as could be, 

‘< It was pretty well "long towards morn- 
ing, and Aunt Betsey said she felt as if 
she really must go to bed, and Car’line 
kissed her and says: 

‘©¢You shall have Great Gran’ma 
Hawkinses old silver candlestick to light 
you to bed, Aunt Betsey !’ 

‘«Tt stood on a shelf jest over her head, 
and as she spoke she reached up to get it 
for her; but in so dewin’ her great, long, 
flowin’ sleeve (they call ’em ‘angel 
sleeves,’ I believe) fell down and ketched 
the flame of one o’ the gas jets inside a 
wide, flarin’ shade, and in a minute her 
thin, white dress was one blaze o’ fire! 

‘« Then everybody went wild ! 

‘¢ Hannibal grabbed a great pitcher o’ 
lemonade and, openin’ a winder, dashed 
it out, yellin’ ‘fire! fire!’ 

‘¢Mis’ Gribbin fainted away and fell 
on to the floor, and I, in makin’ a rush 
acrost the room, stumbled over her—! 
But Aunt Betsy—! 

‘«Quicker’n a wink Aunt Betsey 
snatched a kiver off’n a little table stand- 
in’ by and wrapped Car’line in it, put- 
tin’ her arms round her and holdin’ her 
tight, though she screamed and struggled 
like a crazy creatur’ to get away. 

‘¢It was all over in notime. The fire 
was out, and though it seemed like a 
meracle o’ marcy, Car’line wa’n’t burnt 
hardly a mite! 

‘* Her lace dress was gone, every thread 
on’t; bein’ so light, it had flashed up 
quick, but the table kiver had smothered 
it fore it had a chance to go any further. 
Her underclo’es wa’n’t burnt at all. 

««One of Aunt Betsey’s hands was burnt, 
but not bad, and her new black silk was 
ruined / 

It must a been done by the flames while 
she was gittin’ the table-kiver ‘round 
Car’line. It hadn’t blazed at all; didn’t 
seem ter be burnt through, really, but it 
was all crinkled and cockled up, in the 
most curi’s way you ever see ! 

‘¢Of course Richard heard the outcry 
and come rushin’ in with all the hired 
help at his heels. He fell down on his 
knees beside o’ Car’line, and it was some 
little time ‘fore she could make him 
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believe she wa’n’t dead, nor even hurt! 
And when he got it through his head how 
she was saved, and by Aunt Betsey, you’d 
orter seen him! He took the little old 
lady in his arms and set down on the sofy, 
holdin’ her as if she’d been a child, and 
Idunno’ hardly what he said; but the 
amount on’t was, that she’d ‘ saved Car’- 
line! Car’ line ! Car’ line!’ and he begged 
on her to tell him how he could thank 
her, and bless all her life to pay for’t. 

‘¢ Wall, assoon as we could, we took 
Aunt Betsey up stairs, up to her ‘ Bow- 
door,’ and put her to bed, with the risin’ 
sun bed kiver over her, and all the things 
she so enjoyed to see, around her; and 
when I had dressed her hand, (everybody 
was sO anxious to help, that 1 thought I 
shouldn’t never get it done!) and when 
she had swallered, like a lam’, all the 
doses—the cordials and quietin’ powders 
and things, that each one insisted on to 
it she must take, then, we all went off to 
bed leavin’ Car’line and Richard alone 
with her. 

‘¢T dunno’ all they said, but they told 
her agin how grateful they was, and how 
they loved her, and said they was goin’ 
to be her children now, her son and dar- 
ter, as it were, and take care of her alwers. 

‘¢And the dear old soul cried a little, 


FAITHLESS. 
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and said, ‘it wa’n’t nothin’; somebody 
else would ’a done it if she hadn’t,’ and 
a lot more, but she must ’a felt real kind 
o’ weak and shook up, for when she see 
the black silk layin’ all in a ruined heap, 
she broke clear down, and says real piti- 
ful to Car’line, ‘I am sorry about the 
gown, I never had a silk gown before, 
you know, Car’line.’ 

‘¢ Then they both set tew and tried to 
make her understand that she might have 
all the silk gowns she could wear, and 
some to give away, if she liked. Butshe 
couldn’t sense it, and shook her head, and 
looked reprovin’, sayin’ ‘it wouldn’t 
never dew for young married folks to be- 
gin by bein’ so extravergant.’ 

‘¢ Car’line laughed and looked at Rich- 
ard, then leaned over and whispered some- 
thin’ in her ear. This is what she said: 
‘Aunt Betsey, we ain’t extravergant ; we’re 
wuth more’n three million dollars !’ 

‘¢Then Aunt Betsey had ter be satis- 
fied, and twixt laughin’ and cryin’ prom- 
ised she’d give up workin’ so hard, and 
let them dew for her. 

‘¢ They staid with her till she fell asleep, 
and then, with their arms around one 
’n other, like two children, they tiptoed 
out of the room.” 

(THE END.) 


Faithless. 


BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 


WAIT by the shore for the coming of even, 

And my brain has grow weary, my heart has grown cold; 

And my hopes like frail barks on the breakers have driven, 
And the flock that I tended escaped from the fold. 

The clouds wrap the sky, and the ocean is darkened, 
And I pace the wide shore till my vessel shall come; 

For death, through the distance, my hailing hath harkened, 
And he is the pilot that shall steer me to home, 


But ere I go, tell her—my Mary who left me, 
With the vow on her lips, and the blush on her 
cheek— 
I yet could be glad, spite of all that was reft me, 
If she would but own herself erring and weak. 
My Mary! oh, lips that so cling to the phrases 
That are burnt with hot iron quite out of my 
heart; 
Her face I shall know among all of the faces 
That come into heaven;—shallI claim her? 
You start. 


But dying, perhaps, we are molded quite newly, 
And lose the gross failings that cling to the 
clay ; 

And knowing our duty shall perform it,and duly 
Perceiving the truth, shall no more disobey. 
And she, it may be, shall say, “ John, though the 

blindness 
Of human life kept us in darkness apart, 
Whom the frown of the world has wrecked with 
unkindness, 
Still, still hast thou lived all this time in my 
heart!” 








. Gea for Two. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 


« Autumn is dark on the mountains.””—OssIAN. 





UST another as- 
ter, one oO’ 
them purple 
ones,’’ mur- 
muredthe 
gentle, crack- 
>. ed voice; and 
the widow’s 
pathetic face, 
with its fa- 
ded, ivory 
complexion 
and tear-dim- 
med eyes, 
brightened into the tenderest of smiles as 
she lifted her black bombazine a trifle 
higher over her dainty ankles, and pre- 
pared to step out in the drizzle. 

The old-fashioned garden declined 
gently to the base of the hill, on which 
sat, perched like a bird, her little brown 
cottage. 

All the slope of the gentle declivity was 
carpeted with one variegated matting of 
floral warmth and color, although it was 
so late in the season as Hallowe’en, the 
asters, for which the Widow West was 
famous, were only just in their full glory. 
The hill was ablaze with them, and it had 
never ceased to be a matter for comment 
to the passer-by, although the neighbors 
living in the surrounding hamlets, and all 
the simple folk of Redfield Hollows round 
about knew the sad story of the little 
lady’s life, and why she was so fond of 
asters and their cultivation. They knew 
that it was more than ‘‘a fad’’ which led 
the gentle lady, with her wrecked mind, 
to cling to the outward reminiscence of a 
great love and a great sorrow; and with a 
delicacy of sentiment for which you would 
hardly have given those ‘‘hard-handed 
sons and daughters of toil’’ credit, un- 
less you had been well acquainted with 
the goodness of their hearts, they re- 
spected it. 


7 Ten long years ago 
Wilhelmina West—then in the prime of 
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her gentle womanhood—had buried ‘her 
good man’”’ under the daisies in God’s 
Acre, with many tears; he had, indeed, 
been good and kind, and his death was 
her first great sorrow; but she was not 
left utterly desolate. There was their tall, 
strong son to lean upon. And as Manfred 
West supported his weak little mother that 
dark day, standing tall and handsome, 
beside that little spot of saered earth in 
the village graveyard, he looked every day 
of his twenty years, and more—a prema- 
turely grave man; a strong heart to lean 
upon. Six peaceful years glided over the 
quiet inmates of Redfield Cottage. Man. 
fred clerked in the village store, taught 
night-school, and studied incessantly—all 
to one cherished end—it was his inten- 
tion to enter college and study medicine, 
to become a physician; and the widow, 
proud of him as she was, and recognizing 
no other earthly law than his desire and 
his happiness, took her little hoard of 
‘‘extry savin’s’’ out of the old red 
‘‘chist’’ in her bed room, gave him her 
blessing in a tremulous voice, wept over 
him weakly, but told him to go; and her 
boy went abroad into the wide world, for 
the first time, without his mother. 

But, oh! the anticipation, the bliss of 
those vacation-days, when he used to run 
up from Cambridge to spend a whole 
week with her, and tell her of his class 
triumphs, his recreations, his companions, 
his progress ! 

It was as if she were a young girl 
again, expecting her beau, folks said, so 
brightly would she have her neat cottage 
shining when he came, which was always 
at the pleasant time of Hallowe’en; and 
there was always the tiny, circular table, 
with its snowy linen cover, and China 
furnishing, set in preparation for the cosy 
‘‘tea for two,’’ ip the centre of the pleas- 
ant room. 

She never forgot the big side-dishes of 
nuts, figs and apples, of which he was so 
boyishly fond; nor the great bunch of 
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asters for the centre of the table; he was 

ionately fond of asters, and used to 
say ‘It didn’ t look like Hallowe’en with- 
out them.”’ 

Ah! but those were pleasant home- 
comings; everybody felt a sort of half 
regretful envy, only to see them, on Hal- 
lowe’en, through the wide, pleasant cot- 
tage window, from which the curtains 
were always unselfishly tucked back ‘‘to 
let the light out on the road,’’ enjoying 
their holiday evening feast together, like 
boy and girl! 

He had not been home for two years 
now; the dear boy’s college days were 
drawing toa close. He hoped to graduate 
‘‘with honor’’ in the spring; and then— 
and ¢hen—what a happy home-coming 
there would be for the brand new Red- 
field Hollows’ doctor / 

No, he was so busy at his studying 
that he must utilize his former ‘ play- 
time.”’ ‘‘ Hesat up at night, breaking the 
college rules with pardonable premedita- 
tion, poring over those endless books un- 
til his head had gotten an unpleasant 
fashion of spinning ’round,’’ he wrote 
home, half-jokingly, ‘‘ and he could see 
the print three hours afterwards, in bed, 
with the light out and the book closed. 

See what a famous, learned doc- 
tor Redfield Hollows may expect to own 
in the near future, mother, dear!” he 
added, joyously. Then, lower down on 
the written page, came the welcome an- 
nouncement: ‘‘I will be with you, as of 
old, on Hollowe’en — but only for the 
evening, dear little mother. I must lose 
no time, between this and spring, in idle 
recreation. Expect me at eight 
or nine o’clock, and—oh, mammy, mine! 
—make ready one of our old-fashioned 
teas; and don’t forget the asters!’’ . . 

66 Forget the asters!’’ No, indeed. 
And the widow chanted a little song to 
herself as she pottered about among her 
star-eyed darlings of the garden—herself 
as quaint as they—with her cap-strings 
fluttering in the crisp, mountain air, and 
a healthy color, like the first faint fires of 


sunset on a winter’s evening, creeping . 


into her old ivory complexion on the 
sunken cheeks. 

Forget what he liked most, indeed, 
when this was to be his first homecoming 
in two long, weary years! 
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She sang a quaint old song about ‘‘ Love 
in a Garden,” if her quavering treble, as 
she worked the long stems together, artis- 
tically blending the pale purple with the 
pure white flowers, until both her hands 
were full; then, turning for a last look at 
the darkening mountain road, down which 
‘‘he”’ would come striding, to-night, 
from the nearest village, where there was 
a railway station, the little old lady gath- 
ered her black bombazine carefully around 
her and carried her treasures in-doors. 

Sally had drawn the curtains and light- 
ed the best lamp, as her mistress had 
ordered. The table was drawn into the 
centre of the floor and ‘‘set out’’ with 
shiny china and spotless linen. The 
cheerful cottage was in apple-pie order; 
only the finishing touch was needed to 
crown the whole and make up a picture 
‘¢ altogether lovely ’’ for the reception of 
the wayfarer. 

Sally was a character. She had been 
the school-mate, companion, guide and 
adviser of her mistress in their younger 
days. The two were growing old to 
gether. 

Not that Sally—though oft’ invited— 
ever exceeded the perquisites of a servant, 
which she actually was. She grimly re- 
fused to eat at table with ‘‘ the family,” 
even when the widow was alone; but no- 
body understood—nobody anticipated— 
the ‘‘ ways’’ of the feeble Wilhelmina like 
her old guide, philosopher and friend.” 
Nobody could make her so comfortable, 
or make the house look so shining, so 
absolutely brilliant, when Fred was com- 
ing home; he often declared so, and was 
wont to call Sally his second mother. 

Less fortunate in life than her friend of 
girlhood-days, Sally had been compelled, 
through a long, lonely spinsterhood, to 
battle for a living; and, since the home 
was open to her, she preferred this mode 
of earning a competence to any other. 

Was it much wonder, then, that Man- 
fred had gone abroad into the great world 
well-content, since he left his beloved in 
care so affectionate. 

Widow West glanced expectantly at the 
old-fashioned clock as she placed her 
floral offering in the vase, and set all in 
the midst of the table—gleaming knives, 
forks and spoons, delicate china, and all. 
Then her face fell. 


———— 
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“Only six yit!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Seems to me, Sally, 4s if you’d been 
settin’ that clock back a spell, jist to ag- 
gervate me,” with a happy laugh. 

‘¢ Time flies,’’ observed Sally, laconi- 
cally. 

‘¢That’s so, dear,’ sighed the widow, 
gently. Then she took her knitting out 
and tried to forget her impatient longing, 
but Sally knew by the nervous creak! 
creak ! of her rocker that the stitches were 
having a very poor show of it—in short, 
that the Widow West’s heart was not in 
her work. 

The hospitable tea-kettle sang a cosy 
little song through its porcelain nose; the 
fire crackled, the rocker creaked on. By 
this time Sally had dropped asleep over 
her basket of ‘‘mending,’’ and nodded 
in company with the cat. Lost in pleas- 
ant dreams, the widow had forgotten to 
look at the clock for some time. She 
started up now, in her haste dropping her 
knitting, and making such a clatter as to 
awaken both Sally and the cat. 

‘¢ Why, land o’ the livin’!’’ exclaimed 
the former, rubbing her eyes vigorously 
with her apron, ‘‘what’s the matter, Mrs. 
West? Has Manfred come ?”’ 

“No, but he soon will!’’ chirped the 
old lady. ‘*Ish’dsay. Why, it’s ’most 
nine o’clock, I dew declare! He’d ought 
to be here right off.” 

She had scarcely ceased to speak when 
asound outside made her turn with an 
eager movement and fix her eyes upon the 
window. 

It was an old, boyish habit he had of 
peeping at her unseen through the panes 
ere he made his presence known. She 
knew it well, the fond mother-bird! But 
no loving eyes peered in upon her to- 
night; only a tall, dark shadow—fantasti- 
cally distorted by the flaring of the lamp- 
flame in the sudden draught caused by 
the noisy opening of the door in the 
rough gust that rushed and roared down 
the hillside like a mad beast—rested 
against the glass and tapped upon it 
gently with ghostly fingers. 

Without being able to account to her- 
self for the strange and unwonted sensa- 
tion of fear, Widow West was conscious 
of a cold numbness of the limbs and an 
uncanny ‘‘creeping’’ all over her. But 
why should this be? Away with the mo- 
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mentary nonsense that made her so dis- 
loyal to her boy as to let him stand 
shivering there in the cold. . .. The 
delightful welcome she had prepared for 
him after his long absence, too! 

She gave a swift glance at the table, 
radiant in its bright luxury, and the 
strange feeling was gone. With a quaver- 
ing little cry of ecstacy she flew to the 
door and gazed eagerly into the darkness, 
. . - Hiding from her in the shadows! 
Aye, he was only a boy still, and full of 
the old mischievous tricks she recollected 
so well. 

Presently he would spring out of the 
darkness with an ear-splitting whoop, and 
catch her in his arms and kiss her. .. . 
Aye, she knew all his little tricks. But he 
was carrying them a trifle too far for her 
eager impatience to-night. She stepped 
carefully down upon the lower step, and 
called shrilly, 

‘Manfred !”’ 

There was a noise behind her in the 
room—a short, sharp gasp: it was Sally 
who spoke. 

‘¢ Manfred? Oh, Manfred !” 

The mother’s little feet cleared the 
threshold at a bound. Aye, there he 
stood—with that strange, formless chill 
at her heart she saw him—but how singu- 
larly changed and pale! how emaciated! 
how still ! 

‘Manfred !’’ she gasped eagerly, rush- 
ing to throw her arms about the beloved 
form. ‘‘How’n creation ’d you get in? 
You couldn’t a’ passed me, nohow! La, 
Sally, you was here all the time. Tell me 
—how’d he git here ? down chimney ?”’ and 
she laughed her pathetic, quavering laugh. 

But Sally did not seem to hear, and she 
was gazing fixedly at Manfred with sol- 
emn eyes and a strange paleness about the 
lips. 

The little mother stopped midway in 
her flight to greet her boy. There was a 
solemn silence, an indefinable something 
in his mien ; in the mien of Sally; inthe 
whole air of the room in which she had 
hoped to give him such joyous welcome, 
that the glad words were frozen on her 
lips ere she could utter them. 

Her arms, which had been extended to 
clasp him, dropped limply to her sides; 
she quivered all over with an unaccount- 
able sensation of ‘‘ something wrong.”’ 



























‘‘ Manfred,’’she cried, shrilly, ‘* won’t 
you kiss mother, after bein’ away from 
her nigh onto two years? My boy! my 
boy! what’s the matter—air you ailin’?”’ 

For he stood quite silently in the mid- 
dle of the floor, gazing at her with a 
fixed, pathetic glance, behind which her 
mother’s eyes fancied that they could de- 
tect the suppressed agony of a great long- 
ing, or a great sorrow, which he would 
not tell her. 

He had been a handsome lad when he 
parted from her at that open door two 
yeais ago to-night; stalwart, and brave, 
and strong, with a fine, erect way of car- 
rying himself, and a bold, rythmic swing 
of the free limbs, which plainly said: ‘I 
am all ready for the battle of Life; Iam 
not afraid of the issue, for I expect to 
win! ” 

His merry, hazel eyes—how like what 
her own had been in her youth, ere sick- 
ness, and tears, and sorrow had dimmed 
them !—had flashed with the joy and 
vigor of youth. 

Oh! he had teen a model of manly 
strength and beauty—a young Hercules: 
but now ! That grave, stooping, 
sad-eyed man, with the hollow chest and 
strange, pale, solemn face—could ¢hat 
be Manfred ? 

‘¢ My boy !’’ she quavered feebly again, 
and would have thrown her arms about 
him, but he waved her aside. . . . There 
was a certain fantastic wildness about the 
gesture that did not escape Wilhelmina. 
It produced a strange and uncanny im- 
pression in her mind—vague, flitting, 
formless—strong while it lasted, but gone 
ina breath. It was as though a stranger 
had thrown her a sign over the mouth of 
an open grave. Slowly, without 
uttering a word, he turned his head and 
fixed his hollow eyes upon the asters ; 
there was that in his gaze, as it lingered 
long upon his mother’s floral tribute, 
which was inexpressibly mournful and 
touching. 

‘¢ Ain’t they pretty ?’’ coced the little 
mother, softly. ‘‘ I pulled ’em ’cause you 
like ’em so, dearie; and you told me not 
to forget—’’ 

The tender speech ended in a low, ter- 
tified wail; for she had turned her head 
but a moment to follow his glance ; but, 
when she looked again, the spot where he 
Vor, CXXI—No, 23. 
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had stood was empty ! And the 
noisy clock tinkled twelve in unnaturally 
loud strokes; the slumberous song of the 
kettle seemed suddenly to develop into a 
roar that filled the room with a hollow 
volume of hideous sound ; and, on oppo- 
site sides of the cosy tea-table, two wo- 
men, with white faces, stood gazing 
blankly at each other. 

No word, no noisy exclamation of won- 
der, or terror, disturbed that profound 
period ; but, all at once, Sally sprang 
forward and caught the tiny figure of her 
mistress in her arms. ‘The widow had 
fainted. 

In grim and pallid silence, the old maid 
carried the lifeless form of the little 
mother to the corner sofa, and Jaid it 
among the pillows there with tender de- 
votion. 

Then, with scared face and lips set in 
a colorless line, Sally sprang to the 
clothes-rack, snatched her hood, and tied 
it tightly, with trembling fingers, over 
her scant hair. Without pausing for an- 
other look at the pathetic heap on the 
sofa, she took her way silently and swiftly 
out of the cottage. 

The October night wind blew keenly 
through her thin chintz gown and chilled 
her shoulders and arms; but Sally did not 
heed it; indeed, she seemed unconscious 
of the cold, or that the sodden leaves un- 
derfoot were wetting her thin-soled slip- 
pers through and through, until her feet 
were like lumps of ice. Down the hill, 
through the garden, she flew, and out 
upon the lonely road leading to the vil- 
lage where the railway station was, mut- 
tering to herself, as she went, in terrified 
whispers : 

‘« It’s a sure sign—dead sure; I’ve saw 
it afore, and I &vow it. Somethin’s 
wrong !”’ 

. . . . The rain had ceased falling, 
and athin rim of the moon was just be- 
ginning to work outward into the cleared 
expanse of sky from behind the clouds. 

Soon there would be a flood of light 
all along the mountain path, and she 
would have no difficulty in making speedy 
headway in her journey. Just then the 
great burst of promised light came in a 
white sheet, painting Sally’s angular 
shadow upon the ground with faithful 
accuracy ; but it showed her something 
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else beside; it showed her that she was 
not the only midnight traveler on the 
road. 

A tall, dark figure—the figure of a man, 
muffled in a long Mackintosh—strode be- 
fore her with measured pace and at never- 
varying distance. The head was a little 
bent, as though against the rude October 
blast; the arms swung at the sides with a 
gesture of freedom and vigor familiar, 
in a vague way, to the senses of Sally. 
She pressed eagerly after, with breath 
coming in labored gasps and eyes fixed 
unwaveringly on the dear, familiar figure. 
But in-vain did she quicken her pace; 
the sombre shape swept on before, always 
maintaining that measured distance, and 
never, by so much as a movement of the 
head, indicating that it was aware of 
another presence beside its own upon the 
pathway. 

‘¢ Manfred!”’ she called, shrilly, quick- 
ening her pace to a run, ‘‘ Manfred, can’t 
ye stop fora minit? For shame, Fred 
West! Stop’n tell Aunt Sally what’s 
come over ye? Ye’ve most scared yer 
ma to death with yer slippin’ and mys- 
try!” 

It might have been a trick of the un- 
certain moonlight—she fancied she saw 
a distinct convulsion shake the dim figure 
from head to foot as she mentioned the 
widow’s fright. 

A ghostly creeping stole over Sally as 
the tall shape glided ahead, soundless, al- 
though her own footsteps made noise 
enough upon the hard path, and the 
drooping head was never lifted. 

On they sped—an indomitable purpose, 
as well as an occult influence, impelling 
the pursuer, and, God knows what agency 
was driving that speechless shadow ahead. 
They must pass the cemetery beside 
the old church, in order to reach the 
village. 

With an uncontrollable shudder Sally 
cast sidelong glances at the glistening 
tombstones as they neared it. That day 
a funeral from a distant hamlet had 
passed through the great, swinging gates. 
Some one, lingering longer behind than 
the rest, had forgotten or neglected to 
close them, and they still lay wide open. 

There was a slight, momentary pause 
on the part of the figure as it came oppo- 
site them. 
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Sally’s straining eyes caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a ghastly profile, then, with 
a wild upflinging of the arms, a ges. 
ture toward her of negation, like that 
which had lately filled the heart of the 
widow with alarm in the cottage, if 
vanished in the grave-yard; and Sally, 
with wild foreboding in her heart, was 
running distractedly up the empty path- 
way between the glistening tombstones, 
calling aloud upon a name whose owner 
was God knew where! and searching in 
vain for the vanished form. 

At two a. M. the wind blown figure of 
a woman entered the railroad station in 
the nearest village. 

It was Sally. 

Her scanty hair hung wildly over her 
forehead, bedewed with cold perspiration; 
her face was white, her breath came rap- 
idly. She had been running as for life. 
Making her way straight to the window 
behind which sat the sleepy telegraph 
operator, she gasped : 

‘T want’er send a telegraph, right off, 
to Cambridge College, an’ I'll wait here 
for an answer. It’s life’n death!”’ 

With a yawn he handed her a blank, 
and her trembling fingers clumsily guided 
the pen across its yellow surface. 

When the miserably-painful scrawl was 
completed it had the form of an epigram- 
matic question. Then Sally paid her 
dollar, dragged her weary limbs to the 
nearest bench, and sat down to wait 
through two nightmare hours. 

At length it came. But it was 
scarcely a blow to Sally; it only made 
her stiffening limbs feel a trifle colder 
and more numb, and a great sorrow welled 
up in her heart for the helpless little 
mother at home. 

The message was brief, but sufficient. 
It came from one of the college fraternity, 
and read: 

‘¢ Died at midnight, quite suddenly, of 
paralysis of brain, caused by over-study. 
Please direct as to disposal of body im- 
mediately.” 


* * * * * * * * 


I have told you, reader, that there is 
to day a blaze of asters in the old-fash- 
ioned garden upon the hillside, such as 
makes the passing traveler pause and com- 
ment upon the bright strip of gorgeous 
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color, while all the landscape is dun 
with the gentle melancholy of autumn 
around it. 
And within the little brown cottage al- 
ways, when Hallowe’en comes round, the 
quaint and pathetic little widow, with 
her feeble mind and yearning eyes, still 






MY PICTURE. 


bids Sally fill the jar with asters, and set 
out a nice little tea for two, ’cause Man- 


fred’s comin’ home to-night. 


And, with a quiver about the lips, that 
she tries hard to suppress, Sally obeys; 
but her tears fall upon the asters as she 


plucks them. 


HNly Picture. 


BY EMMA J. WILLIAMS. 


MONG the treasured pictures 
el Which hang on memory’s wall, 


There’s one among the choicest 

That childhood’s days recall. 
I look upon it often, 

And cherish it with care, 
And feel no skill of artist 

Can paint one half so fair. 


As I pause before this picture, 
And recall each place and scene, 
There’s none seems to me dearer 
Than grandfather's house, | ween. 
I remember each nook and corner, 
And visit them oft again, 
I think of them now, with years between, 
As I looked upon them then. 


I remember the cosy chamber 
Where many a night I slept, 
And beyond the spacious attic 
Where I sometimes tim’rous crept, 
The great old clock in the hallway 
Where I hid my parasol, 
And the corner in the closet 
Where I stored my dishes and doll. 


I forget not the place in the kitchen 
Where I stood, with my cup each night, 
Awaiting the coming milk-pail 
With its contents frothy white. 
Near the window grew the currant bush, 
Whose fruit I claimed as mine; 
The grand old tree in the garden, 
With apples never so fine, 


The orchard, and the grove beyond, 
With berries rich and ripe, 
And many gayly tinted flowers 
That filled me with delight. 
Many more the happy scenes 
This picture doth portray, 
And so distinct I sometimes feel, 
’Twere only yesterday. 


I remember, too, dear faces 
That greeted me always there, 





And, in their ond devotion, seemed 
My childish sports to share. 

I remember the sunny face of one— 
That face I can ne’er forget; 

The light of the smile that lit it then, 
Seems to linger with me yet. 


’Twas he who called me * robin,” 
Who petted, but chided not; 

And many a frolic with grandpa 
Will never be forgot. 

Then there was dear grandma, 
Who thought, (it seemed to me), 

With all her love for children, 
That I should be “ womanly.” 


Beside, a trio of aunties, 
Who loved me and caressed, 
And each so good, I could not tell 
Which one of them I loved best. 
¥ x * x * * x 


Those happy scenes are ended ; 
We gather there no more; 
And only He who seals the past, 
Lost treasures can restore. 
But I sometimes wonder if ever 
The picture dimmed shall be, 
As o’er it falls the mist of years, 
Will it still be bright to me? 


But I’ll guard it tenderly ever, 
Tho’ dim or bright it be, 

This precious legacy I love, 

. For it speaks sweet things to me. 

I’ll cherish it as a treasure, ~ 
And hang it away with care; 

‘God grant to every child-heart 
Such a picture,” is my prayer. 


For I shall bear it with me, 
E’en down to the shores of Time; 
And it may be in the bright Beyond 
I shall find it still as mine; 
And it may be that my picture 
More beautiful will be, 
As I gaze on it with eyes undimmed, 
In the light of Eternity. 
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A Moorish Earden. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


Y to-morrow 
the Duke of 
Montpensier 
will have re- 
turned from 
Madrid and 
closed the 
gates of his 
San Telmo 
garden upon 
us. To-morrow 

y those palms 
and oranges, those walks and avenues will 
fade into memories, dimly seen like the 
smile of a woman at a bal-masque, be- 
hind the purple silk of her domino. 

To-morrow! Ah, let us visit them 
again to-day. 

Never did that glorious garden of San 
Telmo seem as luxuriantly beautiful as it 
did when we went there for the last time, 
knowing that it was the last. When 
we entered the garden, after passing 
through the large, light and common- 
place suits of the palace (a brick edi- 
fice in the Italian style, where the empty- 
ings of galleries are hung, and Ary Schef- 
fer is king) we received asullen welcome. 
The walks, which conducted to the avenue 
of the park, had scarcely left the trim 
lawn under the palace windows, before 
wild grass and creeping plants took them 
prisoners; the trees were swathed with 
parasitic vines up to their lowest branches, 
and the avenue itself appeared to extend 
but a short distance, and then to end in 
an inextricable jungle. Nature had hung 
up asign to warn off tresspassers. Never- 
theless, we disobeyed them. We climbed 
the rise of ground which obstructs the 
avenue, and which, covered by a bed of 
viscid leaves, gave the effect of a solid 
wall of verdure, and we had our reward. 
Beyond lay the garden, and we saw a 
landscape where art is natural and where 
nature is artistic; where art has followed 
original instincts, where nature is tended, 
and where both have formed a garden that 
might be likened to a room which is neat 
but not too well kept. But that is a dis- 





proportionate comparison, for in this oasis 
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there is an intoxicating mystery—a mys- 
tery that draws us on like desire. 

I do not know how many acres this gar- 
den of San Telmo contains within its 
walls. They cannot be many, and with 
that vague statement I am content. In 
truth, 1 should be sorry to read an intelli- 
gent explanation which would clear uv 
the artifices of the gardener ; which would 
thread the labyrinth of its walks and 
allécs. Perhaps the wish to keep San 
Telmo for a delightful torment belongs to 
the family of wire-drawn sentiments, but 
I think otherwise. There is a reason for 
it which love accepts if curiosity does 
not—and to know who suffers from a con- 
flict between love and curiosity, one has 
only to read the myth of Cupid and 
Psyche. Who is so impious as to ques- 
tion why the Creator of the world set a 
stream to meander through a particular 
valley? Who thinks of Paradise save as 
mysterious beauty ? 

I hesitate to compare San Telmo to 
Eden, where some serious, some worship- 
ful influences surely breathed in the air. 
San Telmo is not a serious garden, and 
from it, as from Saracenic architecture, 
all solemnity and aspiration are banished. 
Here Adam might have been able to con- 
quer his inclination to prose, and Eve 
would have thought only of putting flow- 
ers in her hair. 

See yonder tall elm, trained to bend 
like a poised scimitar over the path; see 
that knoll, composed of masses of inter- 
twined blue and yellow flowers. San 
Telmo is a Moorish garden, and no-race 
but the Moors would have indulged such 
dainty feminine fancies. 

It seemed to me—but that may have 
been mere lack of observation—there were 
few birds or winged insects, and little 
animal life of any kind in this park, as 
if the Arabian gardeners had wrested the 
precinct from wildness to bend it to their 
Koran-ordained ornamentation. The trees 
are not allowed to grow naturally, except 
in the second rank and in the thickets. 
Those bordering the walks possess no wild 
or common traits. They follow, in the 
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outspread of their branches, the decorous 
lines of stuccoed walls; elms join their 
highest hands in the arch; palms tower 
in the midst of flowering shrubs like 
minarets over villages; the low walls of 
the bitter oranges, with their gleaming 
yellow fruit, constitute a broad base to 
sustain the slender pillars and the acute 
angles of the pines, laden with stalactites. 
Here we walk through an enormous Hall 
of Ambassadors, done in green and pur- 
ple and picked out in gold. 

Is a conventional picture called up by 
these words? San Telmo is nota con- 
ventional garden. It may once have pre- 
sented a close copy of a gaily tinted in- 
terior. Happily, nature has interfered 
and blended colors and softened outlines 
until the original plan has faded into a 
vague impression. ‘The Alhambra, as we 
see it, is doubtless more beautiful than in 
Bobadil’s time, when the colors were 
fresh. And I prefer San Telmo in its 
present period of transition. One may 
be glad that once it was pruned and 
trimmed into an abnormal, fantastic, 
open-air, in-doors, but one is more apt 
to be glad that the knife operated years 
ago. Farther within, where the walks 
grow narrower, the impression of a set 
design entirely vanished. The sunlight, 
flickering throuzh rifts in the leafy roof, 
gave shades to innumerable colors of 
green. The breeze brought us whiffs of 
spicy odors, the breath of oleanders and 
Linderaxa’s roses. We seemed to be 
drawing near sometemple where a heathen 
rite, the incense of which already intoxi- 
cated us, was celebratinz, as we entered 
those cool, silent depths of dark verdure 
where the light faded; nevertheless, it was 
always morning in that enchanted park. 
It had a morning breath like an infant’s, 
sweet, odorous, m»istly warm. The sky 
and the leaves, even at mid-day, blended 
into a beautiful color which was neither 
blue nor green. And from those mysteri- 
ous visions of cypress glades that we saw 
far, far down b:zhind countless layers of 
leaves there arose thin bl ish vapors like 
ghosts. Another sign peculiar to morning. 

Seek out in this chaste forest, an arbor 
covering a hillside where the roots of the 
cypress trees have returned on themselves 
and made a tent in the air—a crusader’s 
tent guarded by a gigantic tree, the ‘T'em- 
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plar of the garden. No melancholy fu- 
nereal tree is this majestic cypress which 
would dwarf the grave of any but a god. 
It is old, and, with the passing of the 
centuries, it has grown more firm and 
more colossal, showing its age only by 
the increased grayness of its bark, the 
division of its trunk into sections, a glori- 
ous assemblage of white and furrowed 
trunks, like the columns that support the 
roof of a Gothic cathedral, and by an 
added depth of blackness to its sombre 
and massive verdure. After having seen 
this tree, I believed in the centuries of 
Methusaleh. 

Might all I have said about Sin Telmo 
be written of other gardens? If so, it is 
false. Other gardens have in them some- 
thing spiritual ; San Telmo is sensual. Its 
sward is softer, its mossy cushions deeper, 
its shade gayer than any place save Irem. 
The sunshine falls there like flecks of 
light on dazzling tiles, the shades are only 
purple iridescenses. And they are not 
for thought. A book would be out of 
place in San Telmo. Abdoolah of Khor- 
assan may have received his first disgust 
of literature while walking in these ador- 
able avenues. 

Nature here is a coquettish nymph, 
tripping ever ahead and ever looking 
back over her shoulder with an inviting 
smile on her lips. Follow, but do not 
chase her, do not make the mistake of 
pursuing her in earnest. San Telmo has 
nothing to offer to serious people, to fa- 
natics or lovers. Copy the smile on her 
lip, call to her with gay words, and if she 
still advances, seat yourself upon some 


mound, or in an arbor, or against a mossy | 


bank, and wait till she steals slowly be- 
hind, you stifling her laughter (the gush 
of a brook) and lays her white hand on 
your shoulder—soft as the caress of rus- 
tling leaves—and whispers in your ear 
vague promises like the murmur of the 
breeze through the young grass. The 
nymph of this garden will never dis- 
turb you by perplexing and unanswerable 
questions. She is no Egeria to give ad- 
vice. But she will make you her sultan, 
and with soft accents, with tender ca- 
resses, that heat and calm at the same in- 
stant, she will wrap your soul into a bliss 
that to be conserved must not be solved. 
Gradual, but irresistible, is the working 
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of hercharm. With her flickering and 
fascinating wand she metamorphoses man 
—before a discord in the harmony of these 
gentle surroundings—into her creature, 
while her soft breath fans his very soul, 
and steals him away from the world. 
Where is the world? Whatisit? We 
are not of it. By her magic she quickens 
qualities we did not know we possessed, 
or which we thought life had crushed. 
She restores almost a feminine delicacy to 
our ears, to our eyes, to our brains; we 
give ourselves up to a momentary inno- 
cence; we live as plants live, as charm- 
ing young domestic animals live, without 
fear, and without envy. We do not think, 
we do not moralize, and we do not wish 
to act. 

At our feet the tiny mosses, the gro- 
tesque fungi, the romers, the ferns, in- 
spire us with the feeling of relationship. 
Are they only plants, or are they children 
of strange shapes, radiantly playing in 
their eternal youth? And above our 
heads the trees take many human forms, 
but all caressing the paternal cypress, the 
quivering, virginal poplar, the pensive 
beech, the weeping willow—by some such 
attributes the Faun must once have desig- 
nated them. 

And all the time the garden lengthened 
and widened into a continent, and we 
saw through the impenetrable roof to the 
sky—bright, but soft as a baby’s fingers, 
that reached down and grasped the top- 
most leaves. Ah, we were young, we 
were happy—we dreamed ! we dreamed ! 

Somewhere within this garden, but I 
could not tell the seeker how to find it, 
there is a pond cf bituminous water, 
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with a green knoll on one bank, where 
the dryade of San Telmo has made her. 
self a garden of gay-colored flowers. The 
enchanting spot is surrounded by proud 
elms and birches, whose tops bend over 
and make a vast canopy, beneath which 
sleeps the nymph. The pond is full of 
water, still and black, and Egyptian lilies 
fringe its edge where the vulgar bul- 
rushes have left them space to swim. 

On the other bank rises a singular ag. 
gregation of tree trunks, like a tower, 
The branches form almost the angles of 
architecture, and the square mass of foli- 
age above constitutes a verdant mirador. 
The trunks of the trees are swathed 
with lichen, in festoons, and from every 
fork of the branches droop mistletoe and 
ivy in wild arabesques. 

With her finger on her lip, the dry- 
ade pointed out to me that mirador where, 
behind the lattice of vine and leaf, near 
the cool water, the jealous Arab-Sultan 
of this wood shuts up his princesses. Re- 
clining by day on the knoll I fancied I 
heard agitating sounds proceeding from 
that tower, which is a dungeon; laugh- 
ter, like the gush of a fountain; trink- 
lings of bracelets and girdles of precious 
metals ; sighs; and once I saw, as if a 
white finger had brushed aside a leaf, the 
flash of an eye on the water, like a shoot- 
ing star trailing its fiery wake. 

If I could have contrived to watch a 
moonlight hour on that knoll, who doubts 
—I do not—but that I would have seen 
Zoraya come down to the water’s edge, 
mirroring the crescent in her full eyes— 
breathing on the night a perfume as of 
flowers ? 
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OCTOBER. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


P) a ‘ 
| Wi QUERY truly 
ty 2e5—- it may be 
ier) we said that 

eZ YX) weddings 

y | are less 
adaptable 
PNA to time and 
“ke 4, place than 

GS Mh any other 
of the cere- 
monious 
occasions 
to which 
we are ac- 
customed. Yet, even these may be some- 
what varied by the season and locality, 
so as to give a freshness and novelty 
where it is least expected. 

A flower-trimmed parlor or church, 
with the bride attired in white satin and 
decked with orange blossoms, seems the 
seldom-varying rule. It is sure to be 
conventional, is eminently respectable, 
defies criticism, and leaves all concerned 
impressed with the idea that everything 
that could be done has been accomplished. 

Yet this season the new type of girl— 
the well-bred, independent, society girl 
—has started out for herself in the mat- 
ter of her own wedding, and is making 
the affair as delightfully enjoyable and 
unconventional as could be imagined. 

In the first place, she has thrown the 
gauntlet to superstition, and is wearing 
an opal upon the engagement finger of 
her pretty hand. At the wedding her 
jewels are ofttimes opals, set in bracelets, 
and in a golden band that encircles the 
throat. 

The old legend which runs: 
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“If the bride is to be without sorrow, 
Some one piece of dress she must borrow; 
To this she must add clothes that are new, 
Not forgetting a snatch of true blue,” 


is set entirely at naught by our autumn 
bride, who decks herself entirely in her 
own clothes, and does not wear ‘‘ blue”’ 
unless she finds that to be the most suit- 


able color. 


Anent this, blue has been entirely ta- 
booed as a bridal shade. It is regarded 
as too cold and unsympathetic for the 
blonde, and too trying for the brunette, 
who, however clear may be her olive 
complexion, receives a darkening tinge 
from its juxtaposition. Rose color is re- 
garded as most suitable and appropriate 
for the bride at an early autumn wedding, 
and, if the ceremony takes place at one’s 
country home, the idea of giving the 
whole affair a coleur de rose tint may be 
charmingly carried out. 

One of these summer weddings was 
actually held out-of doors, upon a rose- 
strewn turf, under a canopy of roses, the 
vines of which had been cunningly 
trained to fall with a graceful droop in 
most effective positions. 

The bride’s dress was of pink crépe de 
chine, with round, gathered neck, and 
full, round sleeves, shirred to a band just 
below the elbow. The bands of both 
neck and sleeves were concealed beneath 
sprays and clusters of pink roses, from 
the stems of which the thorns had been 
carefully scraped. 

With this poetic costume went exqui- 
site moonstone jewelry. 

It will be remembered that the peculiar 
charm of the moonstone lies in the fact 
that there is an eye-like flaw within its 
depths. This flaw, with its curiously- 
divergent rays, is regarded as a magical 
mirror, in which the bridal party are per- 
mitted to read future fates. 

It is a pretty fashion that suggests 
choosing the bridal bouquet from the 
flowers that are then in greatest profu- 
sion. It is no longer the style to send 
long distances for rare blooms, nor to 
import flowers that are delicate and per- 
ishable because out of season. The 
‘« procession of flowers’’ is closely ob- 
served. In the spring daisies, violets, 
and clover are sought; the summer gives 
its wealth of roses, and the fall brings 
forth a show of golden rod which can be 
exceeded by nothing in its decorative 
properties. 
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A wedding is seldom an unmixed joy 
to the household. It is more often a bit- 
ter-sweet to those who, left behind, feel 
the ‘‘subtraction’’.rather than the ‘‘ ad- 
dition’’ that comes by adding one more 
to the family ties and links. 

It is partly on account of this half sad 
feeling that many wedding ceremonies 
are held only in the immediate presence 
of the family. Friends are bidden to the 
reception that follows soon after. 

The form of invitation to the recep- 
tion differs a little from that of the pre- 
vious season. It reads: 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew White request 
your presence at the wedding 
reception of their daughter 
HELEN 


AND 
MR. GEORGE DAUVREY, 
1224 First Avenue, 
October the Twenty-first, 1890, 


From eight until half-past ten o’clock. 


When a young woman is invited to 
such a reception, she is by no means priv- 
ileged to take an escort. If unacquainted 
with others who may be going alio, she 
should go accompanied by a maid, who 
must either wait for her in the dressing- 
rooms, or call for her at the appointed 
time. 

We all know that ‘‘ the presents’? form 
a very important feature of a wedding. 
They are universally used for the sweet 
purpose of wishing the young couple suc- 
cess and, at the same time, of assisting in 
a material way to make that success a real 
one. 

Anything and everything may be given 
from a piece of oli lace to a jeweled 
hair-pin; from an inlaid whisk-broom to 
adivan. Always the gift must go accom- 
panied by the card of the donor and also 
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the words ‘‘ Best wishes,’’ if one feels in. 
clined to inscribe them. 

Fall weddings specially demand ‘* At 
Home’’ cards. These are to be sent out 
as soon after the return from the wedding 
tour as poss!ble. Upon them the place 
of residence and the reception days are 
named. In this way friends who have 
been scattered during the summer are en- 
abled to tell the whereabouts of the newly- 
married ones; and are also given a hint 
as to the most convenient time for calling, 

A word about acknowledging wedding 
presents. Few people have not gone 
through the mortifying experience of 
sendiag a gift for which thanks were never 
returned The gift is sent; day after 
day passes ; the marriage takes place ; the 
couple return from the wedding trip, and 
still no sign is given that the gift was as 
much as received. Tne giver wonders if 
it can have miscarried ; debates, mentally, 
on the propriety of inquiring, and, after 
atime, perhaps, hears indirectly that her 
present has been received and enjoyed 
**so much.”’ 

There is—there can be—no excuse for 
such negligence. A wedding gift should 
be promptly acknowled sed by the lady as 
soon as it is received. If before the wed- 
ding ceremony, she, of course, signs only 
her own maiden name; and afterwards, 
annexes to it her husband’s name. 

If presents arrive from friends of the 
groom, special promptness should be ob- 
served. And, in the note of thanks, the 
address should invariably be ‘*‘ My dear 
Miss Blank,’’ or ‘* Dear Mrs Joy,”’ asthe 
case may be, without rega d to whether 
the bride may or may not be acquainted 
with the one who has favored her with a 
gift. 

Failure to acknowledge wedding gifts 
is an inexcusable lapse of good manners— 
an index of slovenly politeness for which 
there is no mitigating circumstance. 
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DULTS who have exper- 
ienced the 
horrors of in- 
somnia know 
how necessary 


“< sleep is to 
by \N. good health. 
4 It prevents 
disease, re- 
freshes the 
‘ nerve centres, 
j and so affects 
99% both mind 
and body, and 
good looks, 
also, for beauty will surely fade where 
late hours and sleepless nights exist. And 
necessary as sleep is in removing nervous 
exhaustion and in the general promotion 
of health to an adult, it is even of more 
service to a young, growing child; and 
parents who allow irregular sleeping 
hours for their babies, and late hours for 
their boys and girls, are laying a sure 
foundation for stunted growth, which 
will reflect on their bodies, intellects, 
and dispositions. Sound, long sleep, 
even taken at intervals, results in repair- 
ing many fleshly evils, and, by constant 
practice, keeps the little people’s bodily 
functions in healthful, harmonious action. 
The baby should be trained to go to 
sleep at regular hours. I know some 
babies persistently refuse to do anything 
in a regular way, but babies change; very 
often troublesome babies for the first 
three months become models of goodness 
later on. The reason ‘infants do not 
sleep well is oftener the cause of misman- 
agemeut on the mother’s part than for 
any other reason. To insure baby a good 
night’s sleep his entire day must be 
watched. He must have his bath at the 
right hour; must, if possible, have suffi- 
cient outing in the open, clear, sunny 
atmosphere ; be kept from disturbing in- 
fluences; have enough to eat—for no 
baby will go to sleep hungry; have the 
33! 





Che Wady. 
SLEEP.—DRESSES.—SHOES. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


clothes he has worn during the day re- 
moved, and have an entire change of 
wardrobe for night wear. Be sure he is 
in every way comfortable, and, if your 
baby is taught regularity, he, under the 
above conditions, will probably nestle 
down in his soft pillows, and, underneath 
his warm blankets, be off in slumberland 
before you would think it possible. It is 
very foolish for mothers to exhaust them- 
selves with rocking and singing their 
children to sleep every night. Indeed, 
there are few who can honestly afford the 
time, for duty calls the mistress of a home 
in so many ways; and if the baby is ac- 
customed to going off to sleep on the 
mother’s shoulder, think how he will re- 
bel, when sickness or accident interferes, 
and he is deprived of his wonted luxury. 
The wisest way is to tuck the babies in 
their cradles and let them go to sleep by 
themselves. Physicians have also long 
since decided that this is also the best 
way, as the little ones can stretch out 
whichever way they will, and, also, not 
be uncomfortably heated or hurt by the 
folding or hugging of their mother or 
nurse. Besides this, a child often wakes 
in changing from the warm arms of the 
holder to contact with the bed, so how 
much better to let him drowse off in his 
crib at first. This treatment should not 
condemn his mother to the thought of 
being considered hard-hearted, nor would 
it, in the mind of any sensible individual. 

Sometimes the question is asked, as to 
the wisdom of having children as bed-fel- 
lows of adults. In every way it is best 
for achild to sleep by himself; the two 
most important reasons why, being 
first, the discomfort regarding the bed- 
clothing. It would be well nigh impossi- 
ble, to have both the adult and the child 
properly covered. Second, foul air, if it 
exists, the young child will be the first to 
show injury from inhaling it. And very 
often a baby, or little one, when in bed 
with an adult, gets under the bed-clothes 
altogether, and as he is so soon uncom- 
fortable, will wake. ‘‘If my baby sleeps 
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by himself,’’ some mothers may say, ‘‘ he 
kicks all the clothes off; every time I 
wake I cover him, and he often wakes be 
cause he is cold.’’ Toremove this difficulty, 
I would advise a night-bag; make it of 
cotton or flannel, as the season and health 
of the child may decide. Cut off any 
robe night-dress at the hips, and finish 
around the bottom with band and buttons. 
Then take a piece of flannel, about twenty- 
seven inches wide, and a yard and a half 
long, sew up the sides, but leave one end 
open. Face the open end, and make 
button-holes to attach unto the buttons of 
the upper half. The noticeable fullness 
in the flannel should form plaits in the 
front, thus allowing plenty of room for 
kicking, or for any protection the little 
body might need underneath. With this 
sort of a night covering, no matter how 
rigorous, or restless the child, chilliness and 
colds will cease, for exposure is impossible. 

The dress for baby during the day, is 
quite as important as the one used for 
night wear. It is simply wicked to load 
a young child with finery. He should be 
kept sweet and clean, as warmly or as 
coolly dressed as his health and the climate 
indicates; but beware of too many bows, 
too long sashes, and an over-amount of 
jewelry. Babies also revolt at too stiffly 
starched skirts, and all the intricate fix- 
ings which take time to adjust. Lately, 
while ona ferry-boat, a poor woman took 
her seat opposite me, and in her armsshe 
held a baby in long dresses. She was evi- 
dently the child’s mother. His skirts 
were so long and so wide, a mass of em- 
broidery, tucks and puffs, trimmed as far 
up as I could see them. Without the 
slightest comment from myself, a lady 
with me abruptly remarked : ‘* How often 
I have noticed, that those who have their 
own laundrying to do, put the most work 
on their children’s clothes’? Her words 
were true, and the reason is not hard to 
find. The poor man’s wife knows her 
rich neighbor could afford all this, and 
more, for her children if she would. 


Whereas, she must show that she can do it. 
Besides, frequently, the poor man’s wife is 
ignorant as well as poor, and she does not 
know she is dressing her child to his harm. 

The best materials for infants’ dresses 
are cross-barred muslins, plain nainsook 
or French mull. 


These goods can be 


gotten nearly as soft and fine as a spider's 
web, and are, therefore, very pleasing to 
the tender infant skin. ‘They can be 
made very pretty, with the help of alittle 
real Valenciennes, thread lace, or French 
embroidery, around the neck and Sleeves, 
But make the skirts nearly, if not quite, 
plain. The best finish is a hem, about 
five inches wide, and hemstitch the top 
of it, if you desire. Dresses and slips, 
made after this simple fashion, are easy 
to get on and off ; have very little weight, 
which is helpful to the baby’s back ; hang 
soft, rather than stiff; and, therefore, 
make baby easier to hold, and save so 
much time on ironing day, that they 
are a boon to the tired woman, who is 
anxious to get through that great basket- 
ful of baby’s clothes. When baby is 
older grown, mothers then desire more 
elaborate dresses for their children, that 
is, as good taste, good sense, and pocket- 
books will dictate. Therefore, a child’s 
dress, like most everything else relative to 
child life, is left to a mother’s decision. 
And,in this age of diversity,a choice is easy 
to make, for surely never have there been 
such pretty ways of clothing little people. 

An infant’s shoe should also receive the 
greatest consideration. Of course, when 
babies are little mites, there is no other 
covering needed than the soft worsted or 
silk knittedshoe. But, even these should 
be large enough, but not toolarge. Think 
how we would feel if forced to have our 
feet fastened up in knitted shoes three 
times too big for us. If an infant could 
speak, he would naturally and justly ask, 
‘« Why are these heavy things put upon 
my feet? It is ever so much harder to 
lift my feet with all this weight on 
them. If I must wear them, why not 
give me the right size ?”’ 

So, be careful, mothers, and do not 
think ay shoe will do for your little 
baby. If the shoe is too small it will 
constantly drop off, for baby will use every 
effort to kick the uncomfortable thing 
away. And it is thrice better that he 
should go barefooted than not to allow 
sufficient opportunity for the foot to ex- 
pand and naturally grow. Every muscle 


should have ample chance to be in correct 
place, and so give strength to produce the 
firm understanding which will be needed 
by-and by. 
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14, ULDA, _ child, 
w) take these shoes 
over to Mrs. 
ol Campbell’s, and 
Mis  shewill give you 

y one dollar and 
ten cents. Iam 
always glad to 
mend shoes for 
little Phill; he 
must be our 
mascot, for good 
luck is sure to 


come with his worn shoes 

‘¢Oh, grandpa! One dollar and ten 
cents! That’s what Tim, the old clothes- 
man, said he’d sell that nice warm coat 
for; and he said that he’d save it for 
you. Now, do let me run and fetch it. 
Do, prandpa ! you will look so fine in it !”’ 
and the little girl kissed the dear old 
dingy face. 

‘¢Qh, you must, grandpa! You haven’t 
had a new coat since I’ve lived here; and 
I’m twelve years old, and was born here. 
And your old coat is so worn and ragged, 
and grandma isn’t here to mend it now.”’ 
And she wiped the tears from her eyes, for 
grandma had only died a few months ago. 

The grandpa smiled sweetly on the 
little pleading place and said, ‘‘Go on, 
Hulda, with Master Phill’s shoes, and 
we'll talk about the coat when you get 
back.”’ 

So Hulda skipped merrily out of the 
door and soon reached the handsome 
house on Margate avenue, where Judge 
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Campbell, his sweet wife, and four healthy 
children lived. 

Those children kept Grandpa Van 
Dusen busy cobbling their shoes, for they 
were lively children, and their shoes did 
wear out. 

Hulda’s mother had died when she was 
a baby, and her father had been drowned 
while trying to save wrecked sailors at the 
life-saving station. , 

Hulda had known no father and mother 
but Grandpa and Grandma Van Dusen. 
Hulda had been to them a constant joy 
and comfort. 

She was a sweet and loving child, and 
many a one remembers the old cobbler 
and his good frau, sitting on one of the 
Park benches, on Sunday afternoons, 
watching the golden haired little girl who 

layed near. 

When the child grew older, she was a 
great help to her grandma, and ran all 
the errands for her grandpa. 

Hans Van Dusen was a thrifty German, 
and he hummed or whistled at his work 


as the 
“ Rat-a-tat-tat, 
Tit-a-tat-too, 
This is the way 
To make a shoe.” 


was unceasingly heard. 

But one day the grandma sickened, and 
for days and weeks Hans and Hulda 
tended her, and the best doctors came, 
too, but the dear good frau died, and 
Hans and Hulda mourned for her, and 
missed her sadly. 
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Most of the money which the two had 
saved went to pay: the doctor’s bills and 
to buy medicine. 

Little Hulda, who had never known care 
or sorrow, now tried her best to fill grand- 
ma’s place and to cheer the lonely grandpa. 

Hans had been ailing for some days, 
and Hulda’s quick eye had seen it, and 
she hoped to cheer him a little by the 
purchase of a new coat. 

She soon returned from her errand ; and, 
rushing breathlessly into the store, said: 

‘¢ Now I'm off to old Tim’s. Do say I 
can go, grandpa?”’ 

‘*Oh, go on, darling, and stop your 
chatter; my poor bones feel like wearing 
a good, warm coat.’’ 

The last of the speech Hulda failed to 
hear, for her heels were twinkling round 
the corner long before it ended. 

In triumph_she speedily returned, and 
in a moment grandpa was arrayed in his 
new finery, and Hulda skipped around ad- 
miring it on all sides, and ending up with 
a great bear’s hug for the dear old man. 

Next morning poor Hans was too sick 
to get up, and Hulda moved quietly about 
and tried to do all that she thought her 
grandma would do. 

The doctor came, and said that poor 
Hans must have a rest and a change. 
How easily physicians prescribe ! 

For many days the good man was sick, 
but one day he found himself able to sit 
up, but he was penniless. His little all 
had vanished. 

Hulda brought out the new coat. Hans 
remonstrated, but, seeing the look of dis- 
appointment in Hulda’s face, allowed the 
child to put it on him. 

Then she placed his chair in the sun, 
and, with his chin resting on his hand, he 
_— of dear old Germany, the father- 
and. 

He should never see that land again. 

But he feels cold, and said: ‘‘ Hulda, 
child, bring me my old coat; I will put 
it on, but don’t worry. I will wear the 
new one when we have put a little warm 
piece of flannel across the shoulders— 
bring your scissors, and thread, and 
needle, and I can tell you how the good 
frau often did it. 
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‘« Now, rip open the stam, and—” 

‘‘Grandpa! Grandpa! What is this? 
We are cheated! The coat has a paper 
lining,’’ and, as she spoke, she drew out 
from between the lining a square piece 
of paper, which she handed to her grand. 
pa. 
‘“‘Mein Got! mein Got! Ein, zwei, 
drei, fier, four hundred dollars! Hulda! 
Hulda! we may go back to the father- 
land! Butno! ‘The money is not mine. 
Hulda, run to Master Phill’s house quick ; 
his father is a judge; he will tell me what 
to do, and Itremble so. Oh! I am so 
weak—make haste, child, for I fear that 
I may die.”’ 

Judge Campbell fortunately was at 
home, and hastened bick with Hulda, 
willing to be of service to the honest old 
cobbler. 

Hans told him about buying the coat 
of Tim, the old clothes man, and, putting 
the money and paper into the judge's 
hand, he said: 

‘¢ Tt is not mine—what shall I do?” 

Tne judge, on opening the paper, read 
this peculiar and pathetic will : 


‘*In the name of God—Amen. I, 
Jerry Peters, able seaman, nobody’s child, 
without kith or kin, do leave it to Provi- 
dence to name my heir. 

‘¢T give all my money, which I shall 
sew into the lining of my coat along with 
this will, to the man, woman or child 
who shall find it. 

‘¢ May it fall into worthy hands, and 
be a help to some one in need. 

‘¢ JERRY PETERS, 


‘* Portland, Dec. 25th, 1885.”’ 

Judge Campbell read it over several 
times to the dazed old cobbler, and as- 
sured him that all the money was his, and 
urged him to use it to get strong and well 
again, for Hulda’s sake. 

Not many days after, as the noble 
steamer Titania went sailing down the 
bay, two happy mortals might be seen 
upon her deck, sitting side by side. 
It was the old cobbler and his loving 
granddaughter Hulda, with their eyes 
turned longingly to the father-land. 
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The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical fatters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





SXHE autumn styles are 
simply gorgeous; plaids 
of all known, and many 
unknown, clans are 
shown. These are in 
woolen fabrics of the 
finest texture; also in 
silks, and even velvets. 
Except for children, 
plaids are usually com- 
bined with plain mate- 
rial; for young persons 
they form a very stylish 
costume, while older 
ones merely have the 
bodices of black gowns 
relieved by a little of the 
gay color. 

Fine English cloths are displayed in almost an 
embarrassing variety. There seems to be a 
preference for stripes, and particularly for diag- 
onal lines, Certainly much grace and softness is 
gained for the figure when the threads crossing 
at oblique angles are used: The colors in many 
of these goods are delicate, while others are of 
the richest dark shades. Very little trimming is 
used upon them. 

Fancy cashmeres, in quiet shades of brown 
and slate colors, with thread stripes and double 
weavings of brown and green, brown and orange 
and dark cardinal, are among others most highly 
favored for ladies’ and children’s house and 
street suits. Small checks are also abundant in 
these fabrics; some of the most novel show off 
wood lines, with a large over-check of some 
bright color, such as orange, blue, red, or green. 
In fact, the numerous conceits in these cash- 
meres are unrivaled in excellent quality, refined 
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color, and the invisible stripes are particularly 
artistic and graceful. 

Cloth of light texture is used as much as ever 
for walking dresses. A good model is a costume 
of mastic and light brown cheviot in a large 
check pattern, The skirt is draped on each side 
of the front, the folds on the right side envelop- 
ing the hip and nearly concealing the brown 
velvet waistband fastened by a gold buckle; the 
back of the skirt just rests on the ground and is 
fan plaited. The bodice is short-waisted and 
plain at the back, but plaited at the shoulders 
and waist in front; it is fastened invisibly on the 
left side, and opens in a small point in front over 
a plastron and collar of surah. The sleeves con- 
sist of a long puff of the plaid cloth, and tight 
sleeves of surah below the puff. 

Braiding is still a great feature among the 
garniture for dresses. Cloth costumes are trimmed 
with narrow soutache in the same color as the 
actual material, while gold, silver, and tinsel 
braid are used to complete more elaborate gowns, 

Large buttons are often covered with cloth, 
and embroidered so as to carry out the colors in 
the gown. Vegetable ivory and another new 
composition is tinted to every conceivable color 
to match the gowns, and made in the bullet-shape, 
with the shanks a part and parcel of the button. 
Large pierced steel and silver buttons are used, 
and antique silver and any old gemmed buttons, 
together with the beautifully painted ones re- 
vived from the Louis XV period. Filigree but- 
tons and metal with silk centres are new. 

A new caprice seen on some of the handsome 
white cloth costumes prepared for autumn is a 
coat of arms embroidered in heraldic colors on 
the skirt, going back to a fifteenth century fash- 
ion. This coat of arms, be it understood, is not 
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to be regarded lightly, as a mere ornament, but 
must be the legitimate property of the wearer by 
birth or marriage. Another trimming of a very 
popular nature for cloth gowns is bands of cloth 
couched with an iridescent metallic cord. 

Most of the woolen gowns own a shoulder. 
cape, which is finished with a bright toned lining 
that serves to enrich even the most sedate cos- 
tume, and is really a positive necessity in this 
changeable climate of ours, when we are never 
certain of just what that erratic individual, «the 
clerk of the weather,” has in store for us. 

These capes are usually made upon the straight 
of the material, shirred at the neck, and, fora 
medium-sized person, is from a yard and five- 
eighths to a yard and three-quarters wide. One 
variety has a small hood; it is made of a strip of 
material] sixteen inches deep, and of the width 
named; the top is shirred for the neck, except a 
space of twenty inches at the middle of the back, 
which forms the hood. The neck is bound with 
a standing collar; at the middle of the back the 
gathers are parted four inches wide, and here a 
silk V is inserted, upon which they droop. Be. 
sides the cape, there is a small wrap, which is a 
‘cross between a cape anda mantle. A new one 
is of black or colored velvet, and falls short of 
the elbows. The trimming is of wide galloon 
interwoven with gold. Two long scarf-ends of 
broche silk are attached at the throat in front, 
and around the neck is a thick ruche of lace or 
ostrich feathers. These feather collarettes are 
extremely popular, and feathers, which are the 
mild-weather fur, trim the first autumn wraps. 

Bands of ostrich feathers are promised, during 
the coming season, to have an extensive run. 
They are to be used in every conceivable way, 
even the plastron of the dress being made of 
feathers. The fact that they are as costly as they 
are fragile will secure to ultra fashionables their 
exclusive use. 

Early autumnal costumes affect the Greek 
polonaise as the most distinguished mode for 
Street attire. Its fronts seem to be looped with 
an artistic grace rather than fitted to the figure, 
and yet every curve and line of the female form 
divine is, when robed in this manner, on exhibit. 
The latest cut has open sides, which suggest the 
Greek tunic without in any way copying it. The 
idea is developed in an arrangement of narrow 
velvet ribbon, which is adjusted after the pattern 
of the Greek key border. Women who are 
blessed with fine figures and a graceful carriage 
will adopt an elegant severity of gowning; the 
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fluffy style of the moment going out with the 
banishment of the summer gown, The new 
dress coat bodice seems to aim to accomplish 
this, and with a promise of decided success, 
They are closed upon the left breast with silver 
or gilt buttons; similar buttons being used upon 
the coat tails and sleeves. Sometimes the coat 
skirts are lined with silk or satin, matching the 
hue of the buttons, and sometimes with a ma. 
terial the tone of the coat. <A few lines of nar. 
row metal braid is occasionally used to relieve 
the monotony of the plain skirt, but the better 
plan is to preserve so far as possible the simplic- 
ity. The leg o’ mutton sleve is still in vogue, a 
new design which has lately been introduced 
promising to increase its popularity. It has two 
seams which cause it to fit perfectly below the 
elbow and permit a freer use of the arm than any 
of the more recent shapes. 

Another very pretty model for an autumn wrap 
is a pelerine gracefully arranged upon a yoke of 
velvet, and finished with shawl ends in front. 
This model, with its ample width, does away 
with the fear of crushing the draperies or sleeves 
of the bodice. 

Velvet jackets in silver-gray, moss-green and 
maroon, are worn for driving during the early 
autumn. Ostrich feathers are to be used to band 
the inside hem of the silken lined, light cloth 
jackets, which are always so popular during the 
intermediate season. 

There are also various new modifications of 
the Czarine jacket. One of the most elegant is 
of French cashmere. The fronts fall loose over 
a silk vest, trimmed with lace quillings. Two 
handsome ornaments of black and gold soutache 
are placed over the chest, and two others simu- 
late pockets. The back is tight-fitting, and slit 
open from the waist to the edge, forming two de- 
tached lappets, each trimmed with a braided 
pattern. As to the sleeve, it consists of an ordi- 
nary sleeve of black silk, covered with a full sleeve 
of spotted tulle, finished with a band of black 
and gold braid, matching the collar. 

A great many bodices are fastened diagonally 
across with folds of the material at the edge of 
the over-front, and these leave a good opportu- 
nity for introducing a plaited vest of another 
color. In many cases, quaint and original as the 
bodices are, they owe their originality to their 
sleeves. 

These are still worn of contrasting material, 
and velvet is much in favor. It looks so well 
with almost any other fabric, that it is not to be 
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wondered that so many use it; and it is, of all 
materials, the one to introduce into old gowns 
for renovation, so that those who have to econo- 
mize may rejoice inthe prevailing fashion. Most 
of the sleeves are well raised on the shoulders, 
with collar plaitings there of the dress material 
over the fitting lining, or with slashes and bows. 

It is one of the novelties of the season, the 
manner in which the sleeves are draped with 
ribbon. Sometimes it is 2 simple armlet of rib- 
bon holding the end of the puff at the shoulders, 
Sometimes it is a drapery which meanders up 
the sleeve from the shoulder to the wrist. Rib- 
bons are festooned across the sleeve, held by 
bows or rosettes, they also are arranged in plain 
bands and neat rows at shoulder and wrist. 

Let me note, em passant, that for mourning, 
gowns of black cashmere or Henrietta cloth are 
made with full sleeves of heavy English crape, 
and collar of the same. 

To relieve the monotony of dark costumes, 
Parisian ladies are wearing scarlet and marigold- 
yellow blouse vests beneath their jackets, with 
open fronts. These vests have high collars, like 
a gentleman’s stock, or are worn with a cravat 
of the same silk, tied in a huge bow. 

Collars made of feathers are still worn, and so 
are boas, but the newest thing in these is com- 
posed of vulture feathers of a natural tint. The 
boas are shorter than they have been, reaching a 
little distance below the waist. 

Ruffs and collarettes are more and more in 
favor; they are made of gauze, of net with a 
colored edge, and also of flowers; the last con- 
sist simply of unmounted flowers (by this I mean 
flowers without leaves), arranged very closely 
together on a silk or velvet foundation ; they are 
very pretty and becoming to a youthful face and 
complexion. The same arrangement is often 
carried out as trimming round the crown of the 
hat. The ruffsare generally tied at the back, 
often with long ends of black velvet, nearly 
reaching to the ground, or else moiré ribbon, and 
the very latest mode is to cross these ribbons at 
the back, and bring them round under the arms, 
and tie them in front at the waist. 

Round waists are the caprice of the season 
with Parisiennes, and are made alike on the 
simplest house gowns and for elaborate visiting 
dresses. These are not the short waists recently 
in vogue, but are as long as the wearer’s figure 
will permit, being made over well-fitted linings, 
though the only seams shown in the material are 
those under the arms. The fullness is massed in 
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deep shirring at the waist line in front and back, 
and continued below to fall low on the hips, 
The skirt is finished without a belt, being neatly 
corded at the top,and when worn is slipped over 
the bodice, and rests there at the waist line in a 
simple way that seems careless at first, but is easy 
and pretty for negligee dresses. Thus an ex- 
ceedingly light dress for home wear can be made 
of foulard or of cashmere, with a round waist, large 
unlined bishop’s sleeves, and a skirt that has no 
foundation skirt, its fullness laid in box plaits 
stitched down as far as the knees, then plain be- 
low, and the top gathered on a bias cord of the 
material, to rest easily outside the shirred round 
bodice. 

Another French arrangement is that of making 
a pointed front with a round back to a bodice, 
and finishing the front of the skirt with an erect 
ruffle that rests against the pointed front of the 
bodice, making it even with the round back. 
The standing frill is double of the material, 
about two inches deep, and is drawn on a cord 
and fastened on the left side; the back of the 
skirt is gathered and sewed to the end of the 
bodice in the old-fashioned way. A further 
variation of this plan is to put a double frill— 
shirred through the middle—all around the top 
of the skirt, where it is set on the edge of a 
bodice that is slightly pointed in front and back, 
a pretty fashion for thin fabrics—barége, muslins, 
and light India silks; in some French dresses 
the end of the front of the bodice goes under the 
skirt in a pointed shape, and the back breadths 
of the skirt are curved upward on the bodice, the 
doubled ruffle defining the top of the skirt. 

A novelty in veiling is a dotted net with a 
VanDyke border, below the points of which a 
fine fringe is woven. So arranged as to have the 
points fall over the mouth and the fringe dangle 
about the chin, not a man in a million would be 
able to tell his own mother. FASHION. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fic. 1. Walking costume of cloth. The skirt 
is slightly draped in front, with panel of a darker 
shade of velvet upon the lett side; the side*and 
front of skirt is embroidered. Bodice fastened 
up the back, and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 
Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with ribbon rosettes 
and feathers. 





Fic. 2. House costume made of old rose cash- 
mere and brocaded silk. The back of skirt and 
waist is made of the silk; also the sleeves, with 
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panel in front. The bodice is full in front, and 
forms two draped panels upon the skirt; slightly 
open at the throat, with rolling collar. 

Fic. 3. Costume for girl of fourteen years 
made of gray tweed. The skirt is straight, fin. 
ished upon the edge with a gatheredruffle. The 
bodice is shirred at the neck and waist. Jacket 
of light cloth, lined with plaid surah, the revers 
turned back to show the lining. Felt hat 
trimmed with large velvet bow, and faced with 
shirred velvet. 

Fic. 4. Suit for boy of six years made of gar- 
net cloth, blouse belted in, with revers turned 
back, showing a vest, Knickerbockers buttoned 
and fastened with a buckle at the knee. Large 
sailor hat. 

Fic 5. Costume for lady made of striped cloth. 
The skirt is cut straight, slightly draped in front, 
plaited in the back. Pointed jacket bodice but- 
toned over to the left side. Toque of velvet 
trimmed with silk and flowers. 

Fic. 6. Princess gown for lady made of dark 
green cloth, it is trimmed upon the front and 
sides of skirt, bodice, collar, and sleeves with 
handsome braiding and embroidery, finished 
upon the skirt with a deep fringe. Bonnet of 

-velvet trimmed with lace and pompons, 

Fic. 7. Dress for young. girl made of mastic 
color cashmere. The skirt is straight, with a 
braided border in white silk; the bodice is full, 
with a round neck, finished with a standing ruf- 
fle, the neck filled in with surah silk braided to 
correspond with skirt; the sleeves have silk 
cuffs to correspond. Ribbon tied around the 
waist. Black lace hat trimmed with feathers, 


Fic. 8. Dress for little girl made of white 
China silk, the skirt formed of rows of insertion. 
Plaited bodice, ornamented with feather stitch- 
ing, and finished with puff sleeves and a ruffle 
around the neck. Felt hat. 


Fic. 9, Suit for boy of nine years made of 
navy blue cloth, short trousers and coat, with 
revers, and worn with a belt. 

Fic. 10. House jacket for lady made of col- 
ored cashmere; it is finished with revers and 
vest of white piqué, or else a regular shirt front 
and standing collar. The only ornament upon 
the jacket are the buttons upon the cuffs, 


Fic. 11. Walking jacket for young girl made 
of steel-gray cloth; it buttons over to the left 
side, has a double row of buttons, revers pocket, 
collar, and cuffs of a darker shade of velvet. 
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1G. 12, Fashionable buckles for decorating 
dresses or hats, made of steel, gilt, and oxidized 
silver. 


Fic. 13. Fashionable buttons, made of silver, 
enameled, metal, steel and gilt. 


Fic, 14, House jacket for elderly lady, made of 
garnet cashmere. It is cut partly loose, with 
revers down each front trimmed with passemen- 
terie or braiding. Vest and standing collar of 
silk. 

Fic. 15-16-29. Front and back of walking cos- 
tume for lady, made of plaid, brown and black 
cloth and plain brown silk. The skirt is made 
of cloth in the front, with silk plaits at the left 
side, plaited cloth back. The bodice and sleeves 
are of the silk, with high waistband of cloth, 
The cape is made of the plaid and is double, 
when on the silk bodice is entirely covered, the 
cape meeting the high waistband or peasant 
waist. Hat made of shirred velvet, trimmed 
with a bow, and roses inside the brim. 


Fics. 17-28. Back and front of ulster for lady, 
made of striped cloth. The front of the waist is 
gathered into a yoke; the back straight, with 
plaited skirt. 


Fics, 18-19. Front and back of house dress 
for lady, made of heliotrope Henrietta cloth. 
The skirt is plain, trimmed with five rows of 
dahlia-colored velvet; the bodice round, with 
over-waist formed of rows of velvet, finished 
around the top with passementerie, Velvet 
sleeves of the same shade as trimming. 

Fic. 20. Ribbon collarette with bead dro; +, 

Fic, 21. Cuff of fine embroidery to match the 
cravat end Fig. 27. 

Fic. 22. Collar of crépe lisse, tipped with 
pearls, revers bordered with embroidered crépe, 


and drapery and cravat end of plain crépe with 
bows and ends of broché ribbon. 


Fic. 23. Cambric chemise, trimmed with fine 
embroidery and narrow ribbon, 


Fic. 24. Cambric night-dress, with insertion 
and frills of fine embroidery and ribbon bows. 


Fic. 25. Cravat end of accordion plaited crépe 
lisse and narrow ribbon. . 


Fic, 26. Waistcoat of white piqué, with collar 
and cravat to match. 


Fic, 27. Cravat end of embroidered crépe de 
Chine, with bows of moiré ribbon, 
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PaRIs, September, 1890, 


YHERE are still 
enough people in 
Paris to make quite a 
show at the Opera, as 
when Mlle. Subra 
“4 made her rentrée in 
¥ pag ‘‘Coppélia,” which 

fa” was given with “ Rig- 
q Lae oletto,” and the fol- 
Ww. 2k lowing evening there 
was notonly a full, buta 
brilliant house at the Cirque 
@Eté. Saturday is the 
fashionable night at the circus 
in the Champs Elysées, as 
Friday is that of the Opera. 
Nevertheless,a large majority 
of those Parisians untram- 
melled by duties which keep 
them in town have taken up 
their summer residence else- 
where, The greater part of 
the literary world is in vidlég- 
tatura, D’Ennery,the most 
prolific of play writers, is at 
Villers-sur-Mer, where he 
possesses a cottage, as well as at Antibes; 
the Comtesse de Martel, better known as 
“Gyp,” is due in a day or two at Lion-sur- 
Mer, a small bathing station which she has 
celebrated in caricature as ‘Tigre-sur-Mer.” 
Meilhac prefers town to country, and does not 
go further afield than St. Germain, where Sardou 
also spends the summer months, Th. de Ban- 
ville has a charmingly rustic retreat in the 
vicinity of Moulins, that he inherited from his 
father, and where he and Mme. de Banville bury 
themselves for several months every year, only 
seeing a few very intimate friends. Frangois 
Coppée has chosen for his residence this season 
Anvers-sur-Oise, a small village beyond Pontoise, 
from whence he has contributed several short 
poems that have appeared in the daily press. 
The summer quarters of Cherbuliez are at Combs- 
laville, the fifth station on the Lyons railway, 
situated between the exquisite valley of the 
Yvette and the Forét de Sénard—a compara- 
tively small house in the midst of extensive 
grounds. Alexandre Dumas divides his time, as 
usual, between his estates at Marly and Puy. 
Bourgot is traveling in the British Isles, and 
passengers by the Havre line may catch a glimpse 
of Zola’s red-brick mansion as they whirl past 
Medun. It is much the same with musical com- 
posers, as with their comrades of the literary 
world. Ambroise Thomas comes up daily from 
Argenteuil, where he owns a nice place, to pre- 
side at the Conservatoire. Saint-Saens has gone 
into semi-retirement at St. Germain. Ed. Audran 
is at Bois-le-roi, in the near neighborhood of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. Leo Delibes has re- 
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sorted, as usual, to his country house on the 
skirts of Compiégne forest, while Lecocq is con- 
tent with suburban Asniéres. 

On leaving Clairvaux, the Duc d’Orleans placed 
a sum of $200 at the disposal of the director of 
the prison, and, since the rules forbade him fee- 
ing the gaolers, a part of it was spent in the pur- 
chase of articles made by the prisoners, and the 
rest has been—according to the wishes of the 
Prince—divided among the most deserving of 
the convicts who were pardoned on the occasion 
of the National Féte Last night the members 
of the committee under whose auspices the sub- 
scription for presenting the Prince with a 
memento of his captivity was got up, were 
entertained here by the Duke at dinner, the 
Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld representing his 
patron—unavoidably absent. Of course, the 
guests made great protestations of loyalty to the 
exiled family, and toasted its principal members, 
including Princess Marguerite. 

The Parisian Press has taken the initiative in 
the matter of a grand /2/e to be given for the 
benefit of the victims of the fire at Fort-de- 
France, at the Champ de Mars. On the first 
day the entrance fee will be 3fr., on the second 
ifr. until five o’clock, and half a franc after- 
wards. Besides the fair installed in the park, 
the amusements will consist of theatricals, danc- 
ing, music, acrobatic performances, and fireworks, 
The illuminations will be splendid ; the luminous 
fountains are to play several times in the course 
of the evening, and, if it should unluckily rain,a 
number of marquees and covered promenades 
will protect the spectators, who will also have 
free entry into the pavilions, the dome, and long 
gallery, wherein stages are to be erected for the 
various theatrical and other representations, 
while bands are to play in different parts of the 
grounds, 

This is one of the months of the year when 
novelties, in the true sense of the word, are 
‘conspicuous by their absence,” either in gowns, 
millinery, or those little innumerable items which 
are the finishing touches of feminine attire. 
Nevertheless, it is just the time when people 
who do not profess to be “smart” often find the 
prettiest and all round useful articles of dress, 
that are not too summer-like to be worn right on 
till late autumn, nor too wintry for the brightest 
summer days. The fashion of demi-saison pro- 
ductions is naturally not the latest, but it is one 
that is sure to be well followed, at least for 
several months. This is, specially the case in 
millinery, when dark, well-trimmed bennets and 
hats are abundant. Black is still, and probably 
will remain so, la haute mode. It is frequently 
relieved with a bright color in the shape of 
flowers, but, when all black, then ostrich feathers 
or tips form the trimming, with a mixture of lace, 
silk crépe or muslin, or acrophane. Black crino- 
line hats are very fashionable, so are lace straws, 
but it is almost impossible to procure a stylish 
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shape in the ordinary fine or coarse straws. <A 
hat of black crinoline, with a brim very much 
twisted and bent, was trimmed with a pouf of 
black gauze and a string of pink roses without 
foliage at one side, and reaching the hair at the 
back. Black lace straw hats are also pretty, 
lined and trimmed with pink mousseline. Very 
little of the color is used on the outside, the 
larger part of the trimming being black lace. 

Mottled felt is the novelty for yachting hats in 
red, brown, or blue shades, with large choux of 
braid, or soft mull of the same color, for their 
trimming. The whole hat is soft and flexible, 
with an unwired, unlined brim fantastically 
fluted, and arranged to wear far back onthe 
head. White flannel crowns are in straw sailor 
hats for yachting, and caps with visors are made 
of the stuff of the yachting gown. 

Felix is one of the houses where you find 
something distinctively original, that gives just 
that cachet of style, the great aim of good dress. 
ing. I was charmed with a little coat of a new 
blue, which was neither peacock nor electric, 
having long sleeves of an oblong form, with 
bands of trimming across, a high collar with a 
becoming frill of black lace inside, exactly the 
garment which could be easily slipped on and 
off according to the requirements of country 
wear. At the present moment in the pretty 
shaded rooms in Welbeck street, which might be 
the dining-room of an old country house, with 
its surroundings of antique furniture, there is a 
rare choice of tempting materials, among them 
some guipure galoon, the design irises in most 
artistic pink, green, and gold tints, and a similar 
floral passementerie in mauve and gold. A little 
of these trimmings makes a great effect on skirt 
or bodice. 

If it is a question of choosing a dresss for pres- 
ent wear, I would suggest one of the woolen 
muslins, which, in some pattterns, look like open 
lacework, in others take the form of stripes, or 
shepherds’ plaids. The colors are good, they 
make up well, and they last well. Crépe cordu- 
roy is much of the same nature, and is captivat- 
ing in fawns and the new vieux rose. 

This house is making up many soft woolen 
stuffs with white fringed borders, or, newer still, 
with a piece of interwoven Astrakan in black. 
The striped woolen muslins in faint neutral 
tints make up well, and there is a large choice 
in new crépons. One in gray, with light yellow 
sleeves, was a most successful toilette. Many of 
the newest weavings in crépon are diagonal. 

As an indication of the fashions of the future, 
I may tell you that thicker-striped woolens, 
with softened shaded effects, are being prepared 
for later autumn. One in green and black and 
another a combination of many colors were most 
original. The firm have just completed a gown 
of a quaint electro-blue tint, lined with red 
wherever the folds admitted of it. A peculiarly 
stylish tea-jacket was, in fact, a close-fitting bod- 
ice, rather than a jacket, made of soft yellow 
silk; the loose overfronts, green velvet; straps 
of the same coming down from the shoulder to 
the elbow, and enclosing puffings of soft yellow 


silk. A tea-gown of yellow and pink Oriental 
silk was quite a dream; the pink was used as a 
lining, and peeped from beneath the elbow 
sleeve in soft ruches like the petals of a rose, 
Another charming dress was of the old-fashioned 
Cramoisie brocade, trimmed with jet. 

I saw some more new material which those 
who like novelties wiil be glad to hear about, 
For example, Toile de Vichy, a strong, useful 


material, identical with thatin which the French 


peasants array themselves. It may be washed 
over and over again, and improved, rather than 
otherwise, by the process. It is generally or 
neutral coloring—also in useful butcher-blue of 
gray—and naturally requires care in making, 
for, in fact, all such materials are capable of be- 
ing dowdy or very smart. Some have tiny 
scrolls, stripes, and sometimes infinitesimal 
checks. Shirts are much in fashion, and there 
is a new design here; the entire front was com- 
posed of inch-wide box plaits, and, as the mate- 
rial was striped white and red, the effect was ex- 
cellent; a knot of red ribbons at the side of the 
turn-down collar.- A tea-gown in two shades of 
heliotrope charmed by its simplicity, and hada 
Princess over-robe of the darker tone; a full 
fronted bodice and a skirt of the lighter shade, 
the waist confined by a pointed galoon of the 
darker shade, which was also placed above the 
hem; the high collar was accompanied by a ruff, 

All kinds of Irish lace are coming into favor, 
and a very pretty bridal dress of white satin was 
trimmed in most graceful style with Limerick; 
in this trousseau was a cream spotted tea-gown, 
the collar bordered with gold, the loose sleeves 
plaited at the shoulder. 

The Stuart style of sleeve, with its double 
puffs and perpendicular bands of material, has 
been resuscitated with mach success, The firm 
have made a specialty of embroidering rich silk 
gowns to any pattern, and an excellent example 
is in willow-green, worked with a design of 
honeysuckle in silk of natural tones. This ap- 
peared as a panel on the skirt and on the bodice. 

For useful wear I can cordially recommend 
the “Industria’’ dress; indeed, one of the kind 
is an indispensable portion of every wardrobe, 
made in tweed or some useful woolen fabric ; the 
skirt cut either on the straight or cross without 
foundation, a loose jacket fitting at the back, the 
basque somewhat longer than we have been 
wearing of late; the fronts turning back on both 
sides with one straight revers, Beneath a waist- 
coat a shirt is worn; with the latter a belt of the 
material carries out the idea best. These belts 
are boned, and almost amount to corselet 
bodices. 

Evening gloves, stitched with gold, gold and 
beads (even precious stones), are no longer 
fashionable; indeed, it is highly chic to wear a 
seamless glove; no one knows how it is put on 
by merely looking at it. It fits the hand like the 
skin of the hand itself. There is in reality one 
little seam on the glove, but so finely sewn that 
it remains invisible to the casual looker-on. 
After seamless bodices, seamless gloves. C'est 
Juste. . MARIGOLD. 
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Potato Ribbon. 

EEL the potatoes, and lay them in ice- 
water for an hour; then pare, with a 
small knife, round and round, in one 
continuous curling strip; 
drop into boiling lard; 
drain, and arrange neatly ona hot dish. They 
can be placed around the edge of a dish upon 
which beefsteak is served. 


Saratoga Potatoes. 

Peel the potatoes, slice them with a coleslaw 
cutter, and throw;them into ice-water; let them 
lie in it several hours, even for a night, and wipe 
quite dry; have ready a skillet, with boiling lard 
quite deep in it; throw the potatoes in, and they 
will brown quickly; lift them out with a per- 
forated skimmer, and drain on a dish spread 
with soft paper, 

Potato Balls. 

Take half a dozen potatoes, boil them, pass 
them through a sieve, and work into them, ina 
bowl, one gill of cream and the yolks of three 
eggs; add pepper, salt, and a little parsley finely 
chopped. When they are well mixed and 
smooth, mould them into perfectly rotind balls, 
flour them, and fry them in hot lard or butter, 
rolling them continually, so that they may be 
evenly browned; drain, and serve on a folded 
napkin. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes, 

Cut some cold boiled potatoesinto small square 
blocks; shred half an onion finely; drop pota- 
toes and onion into boiling lard and fry a light 
brown; drain on paper and serve in a very hot 
dish, Dust with powdered parsley before serving. 


Potatoes with Ham. 

Boil some potatoes, slice them quite thin, put 
them in a pan with a good-sized piece of butter, 
and let them heat thoroughly, but not fry; boil 
four eggs very hard and chop them fine; and 
chop fine about as much cold boiled ham as there. 
is of potato; put all into a dish in layers, with a 
little salt, parsley, and chopped onion on each 
layer; pour over the whole four large cupfuls of 
cream, cover the top with bread crumbs, dot the 
bread crumbs with small bits of butter, and bake 
a light brown. 

Potato Scallops. 

Boil some potatoes, slice them fine, and heat 

as above; put them into scallop shells which 
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have been previously buttered and dusted with 
bread crumbs; fill the scallop shells only half 
full of potato; then add some egg and cream 
beaten up together ; sprinkle the top with bread 
crumbs, and bake in a quick oven. 

Salmon Strips. 

Soak half a pound of salt, smoked salmon one 
hour in cold water, then boil gently twenty 
minutes. Drain, lay in very cold water for ten 
minutes, wipe dry, and, with a sharp knife, cut 
into strips about as long as your middle finger 
and half an inch wide. Have some butter in a 
frying-pan; roll each strip of fish in flour, and 
fry toa fine brown. Serve hot and dry, piled 
like sticks, on a heated plate. 

Fried Fish. 

Clean carefully, washing out the inside of 
perch, smelt, or other pan-fish, and wiping per- 
fectly dry. Have ready a little dry, salted flour, 
and coat each fish well with this. Heat lard 
very hot in a frying-pan, and lay in the fish care- 
fully, not so many at once that you cannot turn 
them with ease. This you should do so soon as 
the under-side is nicely browned, and when both 
are of a yellow brown take the fish out of the 
grease. If small, transfer them to a hot colander, 
to rid them of every drop of fat. Send to table 
ina hot dish. When eggs are plenty you can 
make a really elegant dish of small pan-fish by 
dipping them, after wiping, into beaten eggs, 
then rolling in pounded craker or bread crumbs, 
before frying. In any case serve your fish dry— 
not crisp—neither soaked in grease nor slowly 
converted into cindery chips. 

Creamed Mackerel. 

Wash a salt mackerel, and soak it all night in 
cold water. To prepare it for breakfast, wipe it 
well to get off the salt crystals that may be lodged 
in the creases, put into a broad pan of boiling 
water, and cook steadily half anhour. Drain 
when done, and transfer to a hot dish. Pour 
over it a sauce made by stirring into a cupful of 
boiling water a heaping teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, two teaspoonfuls of butter, one of vine- 
gar, and a little pepper. Instead of the vinegar 
you can put in a teaspoonful of green pickle, 
minced fine. Stir over the fire until smooth and 
as thick as custard, when add minced parsley. 
Pour upon your fish, cover, and let it stand five 
minutes in a warm place before it goes to table. 
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Poached Eggs. 

Put in a flat saucepan three pints of water, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and two pinches of salt. 
When the water boils, break your eggs into it, 
and let them poach two or three minutes. Lift 
them out with a skimmer, and serve each egg on 
toast, nicely buttered. 


Scrambled Eggs. 

Break one dozen eggs into a moderately flat 
saucepan, into which you have put two ounces of 
butter, a pinch of salt and pepper, and half a 
glass of milk, stirring all together with a wooden 
spoon. When the eggs are thickened to a proper 
consistency, serve very hot. 


Eggs a la Portugaise. 

Divide five hard-boiled eggs in two, cutting 
them through their length; pound the yolk in 
a mortar, with an equal quantity of butter and 
fresh bread crumbs which you have soaked in 
milk, and then press from them nearly all mois- 
ture; add a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
pound all well together, and then thoroughly 
mix with these ingredients a raw egg; fill each 
half of your white of egg with the foregoing 
paste, giving to it the form of a whole egg; 
dip each egg in beaten eggs, cover with bread 
crumbs, fry in hot lard, and serve plain or with 
tomato sauce. 


Spanish Omelette, 

Peel and chop fine two cloves of garlic, or a 
little onion if preferred, which put in a frying- 
pan on the fire with two tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil or butter; let them color slightly. Break in 
a bowl one dozen eggs, which beat up with a 
fork, add four ounces of canned tomatoes (from 
which you have drained as much moisture as 
possible), a pinch of salt and pepper, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley; add an ounce of 
butter to your garlic and oil, beat all together, 
and add your eggs with the above ingredients, 
Allow them to remain a few seconds in the pan, 
fold the omelette in two, and serve plain or with 
a tomato sauce around it. 


Graham Gems. 

Take two cupfuls of warm water, one /é/ cup- 
ful of Graham flour, three tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
half a cupful of molasses, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and the same of soda, Makea hole in the 
salted flour, stir in water mixed with molasses, 
add the yeast, beat five minutes, and set to rise 
for six hours, Then stir in the soda, dissolved 
in a very little boiling water, beat one minute, 





and bake in the quickest oven you can heat, in 
gem pans greased and made hot before the batter 


goes in. Tear open and eat before they cool. 


Buttermilk Cakes, 

Take four cupfuls of sifted flour; four table. 
spoonfuls of Indian meal, scalded with half a 
cupful of boiling water; one quart of sour but- 
termilk; one heaping teaspoonful of soda sifted, 
with one teaspoonful of salt, three times through 
the flour; and two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
Put molasses and milk together and pour into 
the flour, by degrees, stirring patiently and long, 
Beat in the scalded meal, whip hard three min- 
utes, and your cakes, without shortening or eggs, 
are ready for baking. They will be found very 


good. 
Wafers. 


Take two cupfuls of flour; one tablespoonful 
of butter; one cupful of milk, or enough to make 
a stiff dough; and one teaspoonful of salt. Rub 
the butter into the salted flour, and work up with 
the milk. Roll out very thin, cut into rounds 
with a small tumbler, and roll these again into 
larger rounds as thin as writing paper. Lift 
carefully, and lay in a pan lightly dusted with 
flour. Baketoa faint brown. These wafers are 
tedious e the making, by reason of the care re- 
quired to get them thin enough and symmetrical 
in shape. But they are delicately delicious when 
done, and always a treat to invalids. 


Soda Biscuit, 

Take one quart of flour; two cupfuls of fresh 
milk; one teaspoonful of soda; one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar; one saltspoonful of salt; two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of lard or butter. Rub 
the soda and cream of tartar well through the 
flour, and sift aN together carefully and 
thoroughly; then put in the salt, then the lard 
or butter, rubbing it carefully into the sifted 
flour; lastly pour in the milk; roll the dough out 
smoothly and quickly, handling as little as possi- 
ble. It should be very soft, nearly as soft as it 
can be handled ; if the four should make it too 
stiff, add more milk. Roll out lightly ; cut into 
cakes half an inch thick; lay in buttered pans, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Batter Bread. 

Take six tablespoonfuls of sifted flour; three 
tablespoonfuls of corn meal; four eggs beaten 
well; enough milk to enable you to make the 
whole into a thin batter; add a pinch of salt; 
beat well; put into small tin moulds, and bake 
in a quick oven. 
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Fig.1. Work-siand. 


Iam sure that few of my readers who are not 
in the secret would guess that the elegant little 
work-stand (Fig. 1) originally cost the modest 
sum of one dollar; but that this is the case may 
be easily proved by visiting one of our large 
shops and purchasing one of the foreign, basin- 
shaped baskets mounted on three bamboo canes. 
Nothing can be moresimple than the way in which 
this handy little stand is made up. The three 
supports are, first of all, covered with coarse 
wool, or, better still, with chenille, 
which is twisted round and round 
them, in two rows. Care must be 
taken to fasten off the ends quite 
firmly, and a touch or two of glue will 
probably be necessary at the ends of 
the canes, to keep the chenille in place, 
A tiny pompon is sewn to the tip of the 
canes, and asmall length of ba!! fringe 
is taken round the middie, to keep 
them in place. The sides of the 
basket are lined with two puffings— 
one of brown plush, the other of old-gold colored 
satin. The bottom is covered with the satin. 
The small, embroidered designs which ornament 
the lining are worked separately upon felt of 
any conspicuous color. The pattern is marked 
upon this material, then worked over thickly 
with strawberry - colored wool, using several 
Shades. The centre parts of any of the designs 
that are floral in style should be filled by arranging 
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strands of the wool across and across, in lattice- 
work fashion, and by catching them down with 
small cross-stitches of reddish-colored silk. Each 
pattern is then outlined with gold thread, which 
is sewn on with strawberry-colored filoselle. 
When all the embroidery is finished, the por- 
tions of the felt between the ins and outs of the 
design are cut away; and, finally, the stems and 
veins are put in with a thread of brown wool, 
surrounded on each side with fine strawberry- 
colored chenille. The scraps of embroidery are 
then sewn down to the lining of the basket, and 
a length of tassel fringe is tacked round the out- 
side. In the detail (Fig. 2) is given a butterfly 
in full working size, which shows how closely 
the felt is covered with stitches, and how it is cut 
away beyond the felt. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who 
are far away from the busy city’s din, I will sug- 
gest how they can make one of these stands for 
themselves. Take an ordinary work-basket, and 
fasten three bamboo or other sticks upon this— 
an old basket will answer the purpose, as it is 
covered over; then proceed to decorate as de- 
scribed, and you will have a pretty ornamental 
work-stand for a small outlay. . F 


Kig.3. Embroidered Border for Pillow- 
Shams. 

The design is worked on fine linen with white 
embroidery cotton or white flax thread; the 
flowers are in raised satin stitch, with centres: of 
French knots; the leaves are in raised satin 
stitch on one side, the other half is filled in with 
rows of back stitching, at small intervals apart. 
The stalks are in rope stitch, or they may be over- 
cast, and the border isin well padded button-hole 
stitch. 
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Serviette for Eggs. 


This serviette is a very pretty 
ornament for the breakfast table, 
and is also a*useful addition, 
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cially for Russian embroidery, and worked in 
long stitches in an easy, conventional design. 
Wool is used, of several artistic shades blended 
harmoniously. The lining is of bright cherry 
satin that gleams through the canvas, and the 
large bow in the middle matches in color, and a 
silk cord of the same shade is sewn all round the 
serviette, and round each of the four corners, 
This case encloses a white flannel pocket, in 
which the eggs are placed, or, if preferred, a 
pocket of blue sateen, thickly wadded and quilt 
ed. Other shades of canvas—cream, beige, and 
white—make up prettily, using pale, bright wools 
on the delicate grounds, and the vivid color on 
the darker. MABEL WARE. 
Apron with Breton Grotesques., 

(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 

Aprons of all kinds are popular; those that 
can be easily laundried always proving most 
desirable. There are so many times when an 
apron is a necessity for a busy housewife, and 
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one that combines beauty with utility is always 
attractive. 

The apron illustrated is of cream momie-cloth, 
with the edges scalloped and button-holed in 
red, and grotesque Breton figures worked in out- 
line stitch, in colored etching silks, on the skirt 
and bib. The skirt isa straight piece, twenty- 
eight inches square; the top is gathered three 
times, reducing the width to nine inches, and is 
bound with a band, to which strings are attached. 
The pockets are six inches deep and eight wide, 
plaited into a space of two inches at the lower 
end, and gathered into four inches at the top. 
The outline figures, given in full working size, 
are worked in stem-stitch, at two inches and a 
half from the lower edge. Cut the bib on the 
double, according to illustration; work the 
smallest figure given on the back corners, and 
scallop the edge. The ends are crossed on the 
front and fastened with a button on the band, 
as illustrated. MABEL WARE, 
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Our Arm-Chair. 


1! E summer has 
one, and the 
Jorious cool, 
‘isp days of 
autumn make us 
forget the heat 
and discomforts 
o' the past sea- 
son. The absent 
members of the 
oyous home cir- 
cle are once 
more united, 





and, as they 

draw around the 
cheerful open fire, many a pleasing reminiscence 
of their summer jaunt is recalled. The younger 
members of the household especially enjoy the 
season; this is the first month in which winter 
sports are plied with peculiar zest, Hallowe’en 
tricks are tried and many a mniden’s heart is 
made to beat faster while working the charm 
which is promised to bring her a glimpse of a 
future lover. We enjoy seeing both young and 
old enjoy themselves, and have been busy trying 
to find new pleasures for them all. We have not 
passed the summer in idleness, but have been 
busy laying up treasures of art and literature, of 
novelty and information, te serve us through the 
winter months. We are determined todo more 
than ever the coming season to please our pa- 
trons, and have planned such surprises as cannot 
fail to give much pleasure and benefit. The 
proprietors of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book have 
brought to bear upon the magazine all the ad- 
vantages which wit, wisdom, or wealth can 
afford, and are determined to furnish such attrac- 
tions during the incoming season as will estab- 
lish GoDEy’s claims on a still higher basis than 
ever before. But we shall see what we shall 
see. It is not our purpose to boast of what we 
intend doing; all the promises we ever made are 
more than fulfilled. 
by the result of a careful inventory of our claims. 
Will you make it or cause it to be made by such 
as do not know us quite as well as you? We 
have not so many friends but that we care to 
make more. Let your friends see our magazine 


We are content to abide 


and judge for themselves. Remember that 
GopeEy’s LADy’s Book is the cheapest and best 


Its attractions are 


fasion magazine published. 
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It treats its 
patrons as friends, dealing fairly and squarely by 
them in every particular. Its old friends are its 
sworn friends; let each one try and see how 


manifold, and always increasing. 


many new ones can be added to the old. 
EDITOR. 


Apple Charms for Hallowe‘en. 

To pare an apple without breaking the peel, 
and then throw the strip over the left shoulder, 
in order to see the initial letter of the lover's 
name formed by the shape the paring takes upon 
the ground, is one of the many divinations duly 
Eve. 


practised on Hallowe’en or All Saints’ 


Another way at the same season is for the curious 
maiden to stand before a looking-glass, combing 
her hair with one hand and eating an apple held 
in the other; the face of the future husband will 
then be seen in this looking-glass looking over 
her shoulder. A list of ** Sussex superstitions” 
gives another apple charm. Every person present 
fastens an apple on a string hung and twirled 
round a hot fire. The owner of the apple that 
irst falls off is declared to be upon the point of 
marriage, and as they fall successively the order 
in which the rest of the party will attain to 
matrimonial honors is clearly indicated, single 
blessedness being the lot of the one whose apple 
is the last to drop. 

We offer you a ready-made medicine for 
coughs, bronchitis, and other diseases of the 
throat and lungs. Like other so-called patent 
medicines, it is well advertised, and, having 
merit, it has attained to a wide sale. Call ita 
‘*¢Nostrum ” if you will, but at first it was com- 
pounded after a prescription by a regular physi- 
cian, with no idea that it would ever go on the 
market as a proprietary medicine, under the 
name of Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 

Why is it not just as good as though costing 
fifty cents to a dollar for a prescription and an 
equal sum to have it put up at a drug store? 

—- <em> o— 
BOOK TABLE. 

«New England Breakfast Breads.” By Lucia 
Gray Sweet. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
This is a most complete reference for any and 

all kinds of breakfast bread, rolls, etc. The 

book is exquisitely gotten up, with handsome 
paper and press work, dainty illustrations and 


binding. There is not a housekeeper but wha t 
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will be charmed with a study of this book, nor a 
hcusehold but what will revel in the dainties 
here set forth. It is a receipt book that just fills 
a difficult niche, that of having a variety of 
breakfast delicacies. 

«The Blind Men and the Devil.” By Phineas. 
Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is the initial volume of a new series of 
books, called « The Good Company Series,” to 
be issued monthly by the popular and enter- 
prising publishing house of Lee and Shepard. 
If all the numbers of Good Company are as 
entertaining as the one here given, the name will 
certainly be well deserved. The story has not 
a dull page within its covers, and the only regret 
is that it comes to an end muchtoo soon. The 
annual subscription is $5.00 per year. We advise 


our readers who desire good reading to sub- 


or 
scribe, it will be money well expended, 


«Expatriation.” By the author of Aristocracy.” 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. Price, 
50 cents. 

he curiosity of the reading public will be in- 
creased by the issue of a second novel by this 
brilliant unknown author. The author is in- 
timately acquainted with the ins and outs of Eng- 
lish and American society, the present book 
referring to the life of two American families 
whose remarkable experiences with each other, 
and with members of the English nobility, are 
related crisply and pungently, making an enter- 
taining and bright book throughout. 

“ Geottrey Hampstead.” By Thomas S. Jarvis. 
b. Appleton & Co., New York, N. ¥. Price, 
50 cents. 

The scene is laid in Toronto, and the American 
reader will be pleased with the description of 
social lite given. Geoffrey himself gives his 
name to the story, he is an Apollo-like bank 
clerk, given to hypnotism, athletics, and break- 
ing women’s hearts, as well as racing records. 
He tries to go through the whirlpool rapids, and 
there is no lack of action and mystery in the 
plot. As a whole, the book is much more read- 
able than the average novel of the day. 

“Pearl Powder.” By Annie Edwards. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

The good type and paper of this series of 
books make them very attractive to the general 
reader. This author’s works are always pop- 
ular, 

“Flirt,” By Paul Hervieu. Translated by, Hugh 
Craig, with illustrations by Madeline Lemaire. 
Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Price, cloth extra, $1.25, or in 
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paper 75 cents. For sale at Wilson’s Circu- 

lating Library, Eleventh and Sansom streets, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

A delightful novel of to-day, presenting exact 
types of the highest circles of society. The 
story is pure in deeds; the language clear and 
limpid; the conversation sparkling with wit. 
The women—real women of the nineteenth 
century—clever, refined, quick-witted ; the men, 
natural, bright, and always ready to serve wo- 
mankind. 

“ Prerre’s Soul,” (L’Ame de Pierre) Georges 
Ohnet’s new novel, just issued by The Waverly 
Company, New York and St. Louis, bids fair to 
rival «* Dr. Rameau” in popularity. The Paris 
Figaro says, under date of July 22, 1890: 
“T/Ame de Pierre, though just published, is 
already in its eightieth edition. Georges Ohnet 
owes his lasting success to the fact that, among 
other merits, he possesses the quality (now be- 
come so rare) of knowing how to amuse and to 
move.” ‘Pierre’s Soul,” in the English, 1s ac- 
companied by profuse and magnificent illustrations 
by Emile Bayard. Half of the first English edi- 
tion was taken by the trade before publication. 


«“ The Struggle for Existence,” by Albert Del- 
pit, has just appeared from the press of The 
Waverly Company, New York and St. Louis. 
The publishers bespeak for this novel a wide- 
spread circulation. It is the story of the hero’s 
pangs and trials for maintenance, taking for its 
theme Darwin’s statement: “The struggle for 
existence is Universal. . . . We live only by the 
constant destruction of other living beings.” 


“ Sifting Matrimony,” By Clara Camera, author 
of “Society Rapids.” T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a highly pleasing and readable society 

novel, with the scene laid by turns in New York, 
Washington and the South. The heroine is 
Pauline Berneer, the daughter of a Congress- 
man, and the hero, Graham Graie, a cynical 
New Yorker, with a mystery hanging over his 
life. Both the personages are opposed to matri- 
mony, and their spirited arguments form much 
ot the interest of the book. Eventually, how- 
ever, Graie falls in love with Miss Berneer, and 
expresses his passion in the most decided man- 
ner. Then dramatic scenes and incidents ensue 
that cannot fail to vastly interest all who read the 
charming book. 

“ Catherine’s Coquetries.”” (The Rose Library, 
No. 1). By Camille Debans. Translated by 
Leon Mead. Worthington Company, 747 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Illustrated with 
photogravures. In handsome illuminated paper 
cover, I2mo size, 50 cents. 

This is a strong, dramatic story of French 
country life. Its interest increases in every 
chapter, and no one who commences to read it 
will leave it unnnished. The translation has 
been skilfully and sympathetically performed 
by Leon Mead, the well-known poet, author 
and journalist. Several admirable illustrations 
accompany the text. 
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the arrangement of the inside. For, remember, the outside is only seen on occasions, and does not in- 

fluence the comfortable feeling of home, as does the inside. For if, as in many cases, the rooms are not 

comfortably arranged, the house cannot be made homelike by any amount of furnishing. Most people 
do not take these things into consideration when a house is in question, but look at a house and pass judg- 
ment upon it just as the external appearance, the finish of the inside, the paper, paint, etc. (which are realy 
external), strikes them. In examining house plaus, it is well to take the following things into consider- 
ation: A house, for the perfect comfort of the housewife and those around her, should have a light and well- 
ventilated cellar; light and airy rooms, not necessarily large, short passage-ways where necessary, windows 
and doors placed so as to allow ample space for large pieces of furniture, bath-room conveniently near to 
chambers, perfect sanitation (which is the door to good health), properly placed heater, and such like points, 
which constitute perfect arrangement, all of which should be taken into consideration when building or 
buying iscontemplated. The above illustration is a good example of a small but well arranged house. The 
construction is frame, German siding to second floor, above that shingles. The main roof and verandas are 
covered with shingles ; the cel'ar floor is cemented and plumbing complete. The inside is finished natural. 
We estimate the cost at $2,500. Any information in regard to this plan will be cheerfully furnished by 
Samuel Milligan, Architect, 7ot Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


r looking for a country home, do not let the external appearance influence you too much, but consider 
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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 








Fig. 11 Fig. 12 
FortDescription see Fashion |Department. 
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TOILET MATS. 


For Description see Work Table. ) 
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For Description. see Fashion Department, 
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